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TO THE AMERICAN PHOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in war. They are fight- 
ing for a new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
War Bonds to the fullest extent of your 
capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 











The Next Best Thing to a Leave 
-sris a LETTER 


Home is heaven to men overseas. 

And a letter is a five-minute fur- 
lough at home. So however busy you are, 
find time to write that man in the service. 
When you write, remember these 3 rules: 
1. Short, frequent letters are better than oc- 
casional long ones. 2. Write cheerful newsy 
letters about familiar places and faces. 3. 
Use V-Mail, because V-Mail gets there 
quicker, saves space for vital —— that 
help speed Victory. Why not read this mag- 
azine later and write a V-Mail letter now? 

HOW THE MARTIN MARS BOOSTS MORALE 

Mighty morale-booster is the Martin 
Mars. Each trip she carries thousands of 


letters . . . and if loaded only with V- 
Mail, she could carry the unbelievable 
total of 260,000,000 letters! Looking 
ahead, this great capacity of Mars-type 
planes will mean greater payloads, 
lowered costs, for overocean airlines. 
Already designed, commercial cargo and 
passenger versions of the Mars await 
only Victory to become reality. So to- 
morrow, for speed, safety, comfort and 
economy, plan to take trips or ship 
goods via Martin Mars! 


Tae GLENN L. MartinCo., BALtTrmMore 3, Mp. 
Guenn L, Martin-NesraskA CoMPANY—OMAHA 
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Builders of Dependable 


1. At Fleet or Army 
Post Offices, V-Mail 
letters are photo- 
graphed on strips of 
film then reduced to 
postage-stamp size. 








3. Arriving at over. 
seas bases, micro- 
film is enlarged, cut 
into individual let. 
ters, sealed in en- 
velopes by machine, 





2-OneV-Mail pouch 
carries as many 


letters as 57 regular 
pouches. One ton of 
ordinary mail re- 
duces to 14 pounds 
of V-Mail film. 








AIRCRAFT 


4. V-Mail reaches 
them quickly . and 
saves cargo space 
for equipment they 
need. Get V-Mail 
paper at station- 
er's or post office, 


@ 


V-MAIL VIA MARS! Making as many as 14 tripseach month between California and Honolulu, the huge Martin Mars speeds mail, 
supplies and priority passengers to the Pacific. A number of 82-ton sisterships will soon join her to serve our lengthening battle lines. 
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ANDING parties are assured greater pro- 
| eer from the enemy by barrages of 
rockets from supporting craft. 

Thousands of miles away in war plants 
all over America the tools for invasion are 
shaped and produced. A “prime mover” in 
this battle of production at home is quality 
lubrication. 


Texaco offers industry everywhere the ad- 


The ‘Texas Company 


1945 


vantages of buying quality lubricants under 
one Sales Agreement for all plants in the U.S. 
1, Greater convenience and utmost speed in 
delivery (through Texaco’s more than 2300 
wholesale supply points). 2. Uniform quality 
and specifications of industrial fuels and lu- 
bricants. 3. Skilled Lubrication Engineering 
Service to aid in increasing production. 

This is a nation-wide plan operating for 
all industry, to keep the wheels of war pro- 
duction rolling. 


—in all i 
48 States 
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THREE YEARS AGO Edgar B. Flint, Vice-Presi- 
' dent of the Howard Flint Ink Company, 

challenged their hauling costs. As a result, he 
aatated trucks carrying 1,000 gallons of ink for newspapers with 


Fruehauf Trailers hauling 1,500 gallons. 


Now he has challenged their costs again! Result . . 


. this new 


$,000-gallon unit operates out of Houston on a 300-mile circuit! 
CHALLENGE YOUR HAULING COSTSI 


The more unusual your job, 
the more likely that Fruehauf 
“Engineered Transportation” 
can cut your costs. That’s why 
Fruehauf Trailers are now used 
at Flint Ink Company’s main 
plant in Detroit and the seven 
branch plants serving news- 
papers all over America. 


Contrast this modern method 
of hauling and unloading ink 
with the old system which em- 
ployed 55-gallon drums. The 
ink would adhere, causing up to 
5% waste. The empty drums 
weighed 80 to 100 pounds... had 
to be hauled back and cleaned. 


In the Fruehaufs, the ink is 
kept warm by exhaust heat. It 
is unloadéd by a rotary pump 
at 80 gallons per minute. No 
empty drums to handle. 


ren) 
Wlotor “Jranspoort OTs YOUR 108 DONE! 


If you aren't using truck transportation, 
have you ever challenged your shippin 
costs and over-all = vo with the j 
that professional haulers can do for you? 


a | 
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In the face of today’s in- 
creasing cost of doing business, 
every possible saving is vital. 
Possibly you, like others, could 
profit by modernized hauling 
equipment . . . or by a “shuttle” 
system of operation in which, 
simultaneously, one truck can 


handle as many as three Trailers, 


one being loaded, one in transit 
and one being unloaded 
record economy in continuous 
transportation. 


Why not write us today to 
have a Fruehauf man call on 
you? Your problem doubtless 
requires the specialized knowl- 
edge he can bring you on how to 
save on hauling costs. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 
Service in Principal Cities 








Operators who haul nenmell rolls of 
newsprint stock to the presses likewise 
challenge costs. They, too, have learned 
the advantages of the ‘“Trailer-method”. 
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What's Ahead 


POST-WAR PROBLEM 


Is America’s post-war employment goal in 
danger of being jeopardized by the high 
cost of distribution? Can distribution costs 
be reduced? Or will they soar to even higher 
peaks after the war? Are the recent attacks 
on distribution justified? 

These are questions of deep significance 
to business men. In our next issue we will 
bring you the answers, in A. Wyn Williams’ 
comprehensive and analytical story, “Can 
DisraisuTion Costs Be Curt?” 

Here, we believe, is the last word on this 
all-important post-war problem—a problem, 
incidentally, on which author Williams has 
devoted several months in study and re- 
search. Don’t miss this big Forses feature. 


DEPRESSION-PROOF BUSINESS? 


If you're interested in a business that’s 
largely depression-proof, with better than 
average earnings, don’t fail to read our June 
1 Opportunities Department, when we sur- 
vey the possibilities in the beauty parlor 
business. 

Here’s a field that offers good profit poten- 
tialities for post-war investors, a field in 
which it is possible to net $10,000 or more 
a year on an original investment of less 
than $5,000. 

In this country, especially, beauty culture 
is a large and growing business; in which 
many experts predict a post-war boom. 
Watch for “Opportunities In Beauty Par- 
LORS.” 


FOOD EXECUTIVE'S BLUNDER 


Next issue our “biggest mistake” series 
focuses the spotlight on H. W. (“Tex”) 
Roden, who, as head of half a dozen big 
food companies, chairman of a bevy of 
boards and—in his “spare” time—author of 
several best-selling mystery thrillers, is a bit 
busier than the proverbial bee. 

Vice-president of American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., president of American Home 
Foods, Inc., chairman of the board of G. 
Washington Coffee Refining Co. and presi- 
dent of P. Duff & Sons, Inc., Roden’s busi- 
ness career is hardly one that suggests any 
very substantial mistakes. And yet he has 
made at least one that still stands out in 
his mind as the greatest business blunder 
of his life. What it was will be reported 
by Nat Benson in our June 1 issue. 


ON REHIRING VETERANS 


As the war progresses toward a victorious 
conclusion, the problem of rehiring dis- 
charged service men is becoming more press- 
ing daily. Another big story in our next is- 
sue, therefore, presents one company’s plan 
for handling this huge problem. 

No mere paper program, it’s one whose 
basic worth has already been proved in 
practice, and we think it’s packed with in- 
formation for business men everywhere. The 
story is called “How One Company Re- 
ABsoRBS RETURNING VETERANS,” by James 
Abell Wright. 
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Readers Say 


BE CONSISTENT! 


I should like to offer a suggestion which, 
in my humble opinion, is the only feasible 
manner in which employers could possibly- 
pay for 48 hours of labor while receiving 
only 40 hours’ work. 

In the steel industry, for instance, steel is . 
sold by the ton—2,000 pounds. Charge for a 
full ton, but deliver only 1,800 pounds. 

In the lumber industry, lumber is sold by 
the thousand feet. Charge for 1,000 feet, de- 
liver 900 feet. 

In the meat-packing industry, charge for 
100 pounds, deliver 90. 

Cut the length of our yardstick to around 
35 inches. 

So simple, isn’t it? Why all the fuss about 
paying for 48 hours of labor while receiving 
only 40 hours’ work? We're living in a 
screw-ball age. But, in going screwy, let’s 
be consistent!—(Name omitted by request.) 


“BUGABOO” 


I find Forses of little value, a little 
“stale,” fairly uninteresting, and request that 
no more copies be sent to me! 

I think you folks will agree that every 
enterprise is in need of a frequent “stimu- 
lant.” May I humbly suggest that you re- 
examine your original aims and policies and 
add to these your knowledge that every 
good business goes along with public opin- 
ion. The customer is always right and, as 
editors, it is your great privilege to serve— 
not to fall victim to the very same “buga- 
boo” you believe you are crusading against. 
—James E. Macee, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TWO SIDES 


I have just read with interest the fine 
article by Herbert Gay Sisson, “Roll Your 
Own Incentives” [April 1]. 

I was taught always to give more in ser- 
vice and do more than was expected of you 
in your job, and you would not have to 
bother about the future outcome. I gather 
this is about the general summary of the 
above article, but its exponent should have 
added these words: Provided your employer 
will recognize these meritorious traits after 
they have been ably and willingly given. 

I would not accuse all companies of not 
recognizing meritorious service of employees, 
but there are two sides to the question. I 
can find only articles written about what the 
employee should do, etc. May we have some 
thoughts from the incentive producing em- 
ployee?—F. W. Pentecost, Jr., Arcadia, La. 


FROM A VETERAN 


As a subscriber and avid reader of your 
fine twice-a-month “tid-bit,” I want to tell 
you that your “Opportunities” articles, and 
the all-around attitude of Forses toward the . 
well-being of the veterans of this war, are 
highly appreciated. It has made many of us 
feel that your editorial staff is the fount of 
all information concerning enterprise.—A. J. 
Puuirrsen, Gonzales, Texas. 
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© "HORSE HEAVEN" HILLS 


FACT oz FICTION 2 





IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY GOT 

THEIR NAME AS A NATURAL 

PARADISE FOR WILD HORSES. 
FACT OR FICTION ? 





QUICK QUIZ ON 


NAMES «<> NICKNAMES 












@ WALLA WALLA...one of many 


TOWNS ON THE N.R WHOSE NAMES 
RECORD ROMANTIC HISTORY... WAS 
SO CALLED BECAUSE ITS CITIZENS 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY NAMED THE TOWN 
Twice! FACT OR FICTION? 
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°y SHOO-FLY is tHe 
RAILROAD NICKNAME FOR 
THIS FRINGE WHICH HANGS 
NEAR TUNNELS AND LOW 
CLEARANCE BRIDGES. 
FACT OR FICTION? 





2% 


"MAIN STREET” 
NICKNAME FOR N., P. 
ROUTE WAS FIRST 
CONCEIVED BY INDIAN 
scouts. FACTOR FICTION? 


CHECK YOUR ANSWERS HERE: 


1, Fiction. That’s a popular local joke, but 
the name is actually from the Indian lan- 
guage and means “flowing water’’. Some 
N. P. towns and cities were named for soldiers 
who guarded the railway’s survey parties 
(e.g. Custer, Miles City) . . . others for early 
N. P. presidents (Billings, Perham, Villard, 
Oakes, Hannaford) . . . still others for 
pioneer railroad workers, their daughters 
and wives. Eltopia, Washington was first 
named Eltopai (“‘Hell-to-pay”) because a 
cloudburst washed out the railroad there, 
during construction days. 


2. Fiction. The fringe, a safety device which 
warns trainmen on tops of cars to duck 
instantly, is called a “tell-tale”. A “shoo- 


fly” is a temporary track built around an 
obstruction. " 

3. -Fiction. Fish plate was name given old- 
time rail fastening, now known as joint bar. 
It takes more than half a million of them 
to link the N. P. main line from St. Paul 
to the Pacific. 


4. Fact. High, grassy plateaus in these hills 
once supported thousands of spirited horses. 
Today most have disappeared. However, 
Northern Pacific carries wheat now grown 
high in Horse Heaven. 

5. Fiction. As the Northwest grew, many of 
its important population centers flourished 
on the Northern Pacific—thus, the line has 
become the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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2.-LINE 
Editorials 


Much greater civilian production jg 
imminent. 


A guess: Japan won’t outlast the year, 
Most peace shares should rise more. 

Uncle Sam should not truckle unduly 
to the Russian bear. Stalin doesn’t re. 


spect pusillanimity. 


Reconversion is under way more wide- 


ly than publicized. 


Prediction: Truman will gradually re- 
cast the Cabinet. 


Prospective “outs”: Perkins, Biddle, 
Morgenthau. Maybe also Stettinius. 


Save all you can. 


Flexible tariff rates are desirable—eco- 
nomically, politically, internationally. 


Without OPA, 


raged ruinously. 


inflation would have 
Its mistakes have been infinitely out- 
weighed by its sound achievements. 
Job-seeking isn’t far away. 


Wonderful 
within sight. 


television expansion is 


By-and-by television receiving sets will 
be as popular as radios are today. 


The President thus far has lived up to 
his name. 


Rationing will ease before 1945 ends. 


The Red Cross makes every day a red- 
letter day achievementwise. 


Another New Deal is almost due. 


Coming soon: Widespread civilian fly- 
ing to Europe. 


Double taxation of stockholders is eco- 
nomically suicidal, should be stopped. 


The less the Government butts into in- 
ternational commerce, the better. 


It should stick strictly to its Constitu- 
tional job. 


FORBES 














OUNG voices, fresh and 
natural, making the old 
songs live again — is there anything 


sweeter? 


When they come to the last few bars 
of “America The Beautiful” — there’ll 
be many in the audience dabbing at 
their eyes with handkerchiefs. 


Children like these will be singing to- 
gether, playing together, working 
together for years. That’s why they 
will fit so well into the teamwork of 
American life. 


The interlocking American system of 
production is also built on teamwork. 
It is the key both to our peacetime 
output and to the immense produc- 
tion that is helping to win this war. 
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Your own General Motors car is a 
good example. No single person 
master-minded it. Many different 
groups combined to bring it to its 
high state of efficiency. 


Engineers and research men helped 
design it. Specialists in springing 
smoothed its ride. Expert designers 
patterned its steel body — workers 
lent their skill to producing it — many 
businesses, large and small, provided 
such vital items as tires, carburetors, 
safety glass and the like. 


This system of teamwork will shape 
the future to new and better forms 
as it now shapes present war products 
for the purposes of Victory. 


No one knows what the homes, cars, 


or refrigerators of tomorrow will be 
like. But if we profit by the experience 
of the past, and hold to the principles 
that made America great, we may 
fairly count the years ahead as our 
country’s richest and most productive. 


And General Motors, long dedicated 
to making “more and better things 
for more people,” may be relied on 
to play its part to the fullest. 


GenerAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH « GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
NBC Network 
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a little fantasy explains A LARGE FACT 
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Sl cenitaebiei Alice, in the adver- 
tisement shown here, illustrates one 
of the most startling facts in today’s 
wartime living — that — 


While the cost of most other 
things has gone UP, the average 
price of household electricity actu- 
ally has come DOWN. 


This advertisement appears in 
national magazines during May. It 
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is another in the co-operative series 
reporting the record— past and 
present —of America’s business- 
managed electric companies. 
Similar advertising in magazines, 
farm publications and newspapers 
is backed by an entertaining and 
popular radio program — “The 
Electric Hour,” featuring Nelson 


Eddy — every Sunday afternoon 
(4:30, EWT) over CBS. 


e Listen to “Tue Exectric Hour” regu- 
larly. Read the advertisements. Tell your 
friends to do the same. Remember, some 
of your savings undoubtedly are invested 
in business-managed electric companies. 
And your active support of this American 
way of doing business helps to protect 
your financial investment. 


167 ELECTRIC LIGHT 
x 
AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


* Names on request from this magazine. 
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POLLAK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Arlington, New Jersey 


DEVELOPING » DESIGNING « MACHINE WORK «- SPINNING 
GAS AND RESISTANCE WELDING + STAMPING - ELECTRICAL WORKS 
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WOODWORTH will give industry the means to 
build the finest peacetime products this nation has 
ever known. From the “know how” of its precision 
experience have come sound, workable advances in 
tool engineering that have already met the critical 


test of war production during this great emergency. 
Such progress in precision inspires confidence and 
it is from this point that Woodworth looks carefully 


at the job of giving industry ... today and tomorrow 
. accuracy it can trust. 


ACCURACY YOU W/ CAN TRUST 


WOODWORT 


N. A. WOODWORTH CO., SALES DIVISION, 1300 £. NINE MILE ROAD DETROIT 20 


PRECISION GAGES + 


, MICHIGAN 


PRECISION MACHINED PARTS «+ PRE 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


_ Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Management's Greatest Challenge 


The gravest challenge confronting employers is stabiliza- 
tion of employment to the maximum degree possible. 

Solution of this problem will entail painstaking study, 
planning, salesmanship, education of wholesalers and re- 
tailers and consumers by manufacturers through advertis- 
ing, sales forces and other means. 

One thing virtually certain is that unless industry and 
business can convince the country that they are vigilantly, 
earnestly, conscientjously exerting themselves to bring about 
steady employment, labor unions will prod Congress into 
enacting legislation decreeing a “guaranteed” annual wage. 

That would be catastrophic. 

Not only would it bankrupt innumerable companies; it 
would plop a damper on daring, would cause corporations 
to place on their payrolls a minimum rather than a maxi- 
mum of workers, would impose an insuperable barrier 
against creation of the widely-discussed goal of 60,000,000 
or 65,000,000 jobs after the war. 

Unless economic problems are solved reasonably _satis- 
factorily by those engaged in our free economy, who are or 
should be most capable, all history and experience tell that 
politicians will step in and act arbitrarily, often blindly, 
disastrously. 

Therefore, industry and business should become aroused 
to this looming menace, should bestir themselves to offset it. 

Not a few companies have conscientiously sought to bring 
about year-round employment. The fact is, however, that 
the total number of workers enjoying a guaranteed annual 
wage is far less than the employee roll of any one of our 
largest corporations. To accomplish the little that has been 
accomplished has entailed the most considerate planning, 
the laborious education of distributors through salesmen 
and national advertising, in order to abolish or greatly 
modify long-established seasonal buying. 

Why, for example, should there ever have been dislocat- 
ing peaks and valleys in the manufacture and consumer 
demand for soap and shoes, sheets and washing machines, 
radios and lingerie, furniture and vacuum cleaners, brushes 
and brooms, cars and carpets, men’s suits and women’s 
girdles and gadgets, household coal and fuel oil? 

Adequate consumer education could level-out demands, 
so that normal production and employment could go on all- 
year-round. 

This herculean task is up to industry, if political bedevil- 
ing is to be avoided. 

As Louis Ruthenburg, president of Servel, Inc., declares, 
in the final of a series of six articles in this issue of FoRBEs: 


Although I am convinced as the result of the stabilization program 
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which we started at Servel ten years ago, that great benefits can be 
brought to the working force, the stockholders and the customers of 
industry by the stabilization of employment, I am equally certain 
that a guaranteed annual wage, forced upon industry by legislation 
or union coercion, would represent just about the worst calamity 
that could befall this country’s economy. Such a measure could com- 
pletely defeat the post-war objective of abundant employment and 
purchasing power. 

The next momentous move is up to you employers, to 


you executives of industry and business. 
* 


Adversity spurs the able. 
* 


Will Truman Curb Socialism ? 


What will be President Truman’s policy towards State 
Socialism? The answer will be vitally important. Will he 
take the stand that the Federal Government has already 
gone far enough, not to say too far, in invading the realm 
of private enterprise, that it has already rolled up quite 
enough public debt, that already quite enough responsibili- 
ties have been piled upon the President of the United 
States, upon the Administration, upon the Government, 
upon bureaucrats? All accounts agree he is less ambitious 
than was President Roosevelt, that he profoundly feels the 
duties devolving upon the occupant of the White House 
have become awesome, overwhelming. 

The ordinary citizen probably has faint conception of 
how gigantic have become the Federal Government’s agen- 
cies, activities, financial commitments, excursions into in- 
dustrial operations and ownership. Some illustrations of 
how the Federal Government has multiplied its functions, 
its tax-eating employees: | 

In 1932, the year Franklin D. Roosevelt was first elected 
President, the Federal Government paid $1,125,000,000 to 
675,000 employees, whereas today it is paying $6,000,000,- 
000 to 2,930,000,000 employees. 

The nation’s largest investor-owned companies, such as 
General Motors, U. S. Steel, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, General Electric, are pygmies contrasted with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, to mention only one 
governmental agency. The Chase National Bank is com- 
monly pictured as the largest in the world. It, too, is a 
pygmy compared with the R.F.C. The latter has, to quote 
Marshall Edward Dimock, in Harper’s Magazine, “pumped 
out some $30,000,000,000 since 1932—more than the total 
value of all manufacturing plants in the United States at. 
the beginning of the present war. . . . At present the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of the R.F.C., owns 
outright 920 plants representing an investment of approxi- 
mately $6,000,000,000.” 


During the last dozen years America has experienced an 
orgy of Governmental expansion and expenditures. The 
American people have been taught as never before to rely 
upon the Federal Government for “security.” The old-time 
American spirit of self-reliance, self-help, has been alarm- 
ingly sapped. Will the advent of President Truman mark 
the inauguration of a new, different era? Will individual 
thrift once again be encouraged? Will investment of sav- 
ings in employment-providing enterprises revive? Will, in 
short, our cherished American Way of Life be given rea- 
sonable opportunity to flourish, and thus insure the further 
upbuilding of America as the strongest, most prosperous, 
most powerful nation on earth, enjoying incomparably the 
highest standards of living? 

* 
He who is without faith fails. 
* 


Foremen As Unioneers, NO 1 


Most convincingly it has been demonstrated that union 
members obey commands issued by union leaders. First 
allegiance is to union bosses, not to employers. Therefore, 
how could conscientious managements do other than object 
uncompromisingly to foremen becoming unioneers, since 
foremen always have been recognized as an integral part 
of management, as deputies to carry out company orders, 
policies. “No man can serve two masters.” Obviously, if 
foremen were to enroll under a union banner, they would 
subject themselves to domination by their union overlords. 
This would be intolerable from the viewpoint not only of 
managements but of stockholder owners, investors. 

This latest maneuver is, however, entirely in line with 
the consuming objective of labor leaders, namely, to bore 
deeper and deeper into management, into control, dictation. 

It is ardently to be hoped that President Truman will not 
bow obsequiously to organized labor leaders no matter how 
aggressive they may aspire to become politically; also that 
Congress will refuse to be browbeaten. 

It was proved years ago that powerful labor unions 
which became obsessed with the notion that they knew 
better than ,any executive management how to conduct bus- 
iness enterprises were incompetent—they flopped ignomini- 
ously. If today’s ultra-ambitious union leaders feel they 
possess super-managerial talents, why don’t they launch— 
and finance—ventures of their own? 

As a small stockholder in various companies, | vehement- 
ly protest against employment of foremen owing allegiance 
to union bosses. 

* 
Be objective. 
* 


Will Lewis Bring Boomerang ? 


Will the overreaching tactics of John L. Lewis result 
ultimately in a boomerang, devastatingly damaging to his 
followers? He has succeeded in doubling the wages of soft 
coal miners since pre-war days. His latest insistent demands 
would mean another boost in the price of anthracite. What 


is likely to happen when normal economic conditions re. 
turn? Coal and many other products have competitors for 
the consumer’s dollar, especially now that scientific re. 
search and invention have evolved so many new things and 
new uses for old things. 

Bluntly, will national consumption of coal be drastically 
curtailed by-and-by through far-flung substitution of fuel 
oil and natural or manufactured gas? Neither oil wages 
nor prices have risen proportionately with coal wages and 
prices. The defiant course pursued by Lewis throughout the 
nation’s gravest emergency may bring upon all coal miners 


painful retribution, tarnishing the halo Lewis now wears. 
* 


He who fears fails. 
* 


Farm Land Inflation 


This writer has repeatedly drawn attention to rampant 
inflation in farm land values. When in South Carolina the 
other day, he learned that farm land prices there have bal- 
looned 96%. The Charlotte News recorded: 


E. R. Alexander, executive secretary of the South Carolina Bank- 
ers’ Association, called the increase “alarming” and said that as of 
March 1 the increases during the war had ranged from “17% in 
North Dakota to 96% in South Carolina, the greatest percentage 
increase of any state in the nation.” 


The report added: 


Sucker buyers are boosting prices. So much money is available 
that large cash deals go through every day without the benefit 
of caution from experienced lending agencies. Industrial workers 
who have saved money in war bonds and in banks are buying farm 
land. They are easy customers for high-pressure speculations. 


A rude awakening looms. Would-be purchasers would do 
well to recall what happened after World War I. Also, the 
Florida boom. An old Wall Street adage runs: “The time 
to sell is when everybody else wants to buy. The time to 
buy is when everybody else wants to sell.” Booms always 
burst. 

* 
Charity can cover more than a multitude of sins. 
* 


A Solid, Homey, Convention City 


No city visited in my latest journeyings captivated me 
more than Grand Rapids, the so-called “Furniture Capital of 
America,” although this industry is only one of many there. 
I know no more solid, homey, religious town, none better 
in which to raise a family. It has over 200 churches, repre- 
senting 39 different faiths, including its unique Fountain 
Street Baptist Church, which, with its beautiful War Memo- 
rial, its facilities for public functions, is far more than a 
church. Culture abounds in Grand Rapids. Some 60% of 
the people own their homes. Public parks, schools, hos- 
pitals, recreational facilities, are outstanding. 

Ponder this: Not only is the Civic Auditorium capable 
of accommodating 5,600 people, affording ideal facilities 
for exhibits, but Grand Rapids actually has, even today, 
ample hotel facilities available for convention visitors, 4 
situation probably without parallel in America. 

It is good for one’s soul to get to know such a city and 
its true-blue, substantial, home-loving people. 
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When a B-29 “Superfortress” comes roaring out 
of battle into a short, emergency landing strip, 
fifty tons of airplane must be braked to a stop 
---fast. 


No ordinary metal can curb such tremendous 
landing momentum. 


As the brakes take hold, friction generates 
sudden heat. Conventional cast iron brake 


drums would get out of shape...possibly jam, 
or fail. 


That’s why a braking surface made of an 
alloy cast iron containing NICKEL is bonded 
to a steel drum — making a bi-metal brake 
drum that will not crack under sudden tem- 
perature changes which cause distortion and 
wear. NICKEL is the metal that gives 
alloys stamina to withstand severe service. 


+p siets Dtorliow 


pct ©. Bus Bakes 
al in BM 
The sure, rapid action 
of the brakes of a iA 
heavy truck or bus is 
a similar example of 


NICKEL’S ability 

to make cast iron 

stand up against the distortion caused 
by heat. Here, too, brakes have got 
to hold...or else. In this and dozens 
of ways, versatile NICKEL is your - 
“Unseen Friend”... part of every- 
body’s everyday life...like the hair- 


spring in your watch or the steering 
knuckles on your car. 


New York &, N.Y. 
International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
smelters and refiners of Nickel and the Plati- 
num metals...the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
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From Bobsleds to Buses 


The five Fitzgeralds have found that “taking 
the public for a ride" can be good business 


By WILLIAM F. McDERMOTT 


HE five Fitzgerald brothers of 

Chicago began hauling passengers 

on one bobsled, with a team of 
horses, back in 1912. They will carry 
2,000,000,000 passengers this year. 
The greatest traction magnates of this 
generation, they operate the transpor- 
tation systems of St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Los Angeles and 31 smaller cities in 
14 states—7,500 buses and streetcars 
in all. 

The brothers have done all this 
without fanfare. Calling themselyes 
“just a bunch of farmers,” they stick 
together as they always have since they 
were kids on their father’s Nebraska 
ranch. Their specialty is to take over 
dilapidated, bankrupt and creaking 
transportation systems and turn them 
into profitable enterprises by fast and 
frequent service, snappy-appearing, 
smooth-running and comfortable buses, 
courteous and careful drivers—and, 
wherever possible, cutting the fare to 
a nickel a ride. Their latest acquisition 
is the Los Angeles traction system, 
where 41 streetcar companies have 
gone broke in 70 years. The Fitzger- 
alds had confidence enough to put 
$12,500,000 into the deal. 


TEAMWORK PLUS 


The five brothers learned teamwork 
at home. Life was hard in the little 
ranch house on the Nebraska plains, 
but their parents knew how to season 
work with play. Dad was a fiddler, 
and they danced in the kitchen. He 
was also a ball-player; they rooted for 
him, and played themselves. Was there 
a picnic, a circus, a church social—all 
the Fitzgeralds were sure to show up. 

Mom Fitzgerald was a spark plug. 
“You're going places, my boys,” she 
kept telling them, “but while you're 
doing it, give the other fellow a bit 
more than an even break. You'll find 
it pays.” 

The boys struck out for themselves 
early, working as ranchers, mechanics, 
salesmen, cooks. In 1912 three of the 
boys found jobs in a railroad construc- 
tion camp at Fort Francis, Ontario— 
Ed as cook, Ralph as waiter and Roy 
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running a bob-sled for carrying mail, 
supplies and workers. He shopped for 
the housewives, delivered messages and 
did all kinds of errands. 

Roy next worked for a while as a 
mechanic in a garage in the iron-range 
town of Eveleth, Minn., and then 
bought a cumbersome old “gas buggy” 
and used it to haul miners to and from 
work. If anybody needed to go any- 
where, day or night, Roy would ac- 
commodate him. Before long he need- 
ed help. Ralph came. They bought an- 
other old crate, fixed it up and were 
the proud owners of a two-bus “fleet.” 


TOGETHER AGAIN 


Business skyrocketed, and an urgent 
call went out for Ed and Kent and 
John. The Fitzgerald boys were to- 
gether again. In what they considered 
a daring venture, they launched a bus 
line to Virginia, Minn., five miles 
away. It succeeded. When a road to 
Duluth was paved, they started an- 
other line. 

Their network of bus lines spread 
through Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. Once they sold their entire 
business to Greyhound and the five 
boys moved to Chicago, all taking jobs 
with the company. But the urge to 
“roll their own” was too strong. ‘In 
1928 they set up a new corporation to 
operate cross-country bus lines. 

One of their field men suggested 
that the traction business between 
cities, though notoriously a losing 
proposition, could be made to pay. In 
1933 the brothers took over the Osh- 
kosh, Wis., bus lines, which had been 
losing money fast. Finding the buses 
too big and too expensive for the job, 
they sold them to the Chicago World’s 
Fair and installed smaller, livelier 
vehicles. They speeded up traffic and 
sent smartly-uniformed girls out to 
canvass homes to get suggestions for 
improving service. The Oshkosh bus 
lines were soon out of the “red.” 

In Galesburg, Ill., they bought a 
run-down, profitless traction system. 
They put in new buses, introduced 
speed, courtesy and good service. Still 


the business didn’t pay. The fare was 
10¢, The Fitzgeralds cut it to a nickel 
and went after new business by ad- 
vertising that it was cheaper to ride 
than drive. Traffic trebled, and in three 
months the business showed a profit. 

The Fitzgeralds have cut the fare to 
five cents in 25 of their cities and hope 
eventually to have it everywhere they 
operate. They have found that in nor- 
mal times they can pay good wages, 
run speedy and comfortable buses at 
frequent intervals, and pay a profit at 
a five-cent fare, if the average bus line 
is not more than eight miles long. 

In 1936 the brothers formed the 
National City Lines, and within two 
years they had bought 16 transporta- 
tion systems in cities scattered from 
Michigan to Alabama and Texas. Na- 
tional City Lines’ safety record earns 
the lines a very low insurance rate. 
Courtesy is emphasized; drivers are 
trained to look after the aged, mothers 
with children, people with bundles. 
Jerky starts and stops are forbidden. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Fitzgerald employees are expected to 
avoid splashing pedestrians on rainy 
days, to hold a bus for a running pas- 
senger, and to do little “extras” that 
passengers won't forget. Sometimes 
these favors are amusing. In Tulsa a 
few weeks ago, a driver saw a druggist 
putting up a sign “Cigarettes today.” 
He pulled up at the door and told the 
passengers he would wait while they 
got out and bought their favorite 
brands. In Danville, Ill., a woman get- 
ting on a bus dropped her wrist watch 
through a grating in the pavement. 
The driver pulled to one side and, 
with a male passenger’s help, took up 
the grating and recovered the watch. 
Frequently, drivers get out and brush 
broken glass off the pavements to pro- 
tect motorists’ tires. 

Seats must be in good repair and 
comfortable; there must be no slivers 
that. will snag women’s stockings. 
Drivers must keep their suits cleaned 
and pressed, their shoes shined, their 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Meet Roger Lapham—Host 






to the United Nations 


No mere politician, San 
Francisco's Mayor runs 
his city as a business 


Roger Dearborn Lapham that he 

would some day be Mayor of San 
Francisco and host to the representa- 
tives of 49 of the world’s nations, he 
wouldn’t have called you crazy—he’s 
too kindly. But he might have sug- 
gested that you see your favorite alien- 
ist. As head of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co.—a company his family 
had founded and with which he had 
started as a dock clerk right after 
graduation from Harvard in 1905— 
shipping was in his blood. Except for 
two years when he served an an In- 
fantry Captain in World War I, in 
fact, his whole adult life had been de- 
voted to shipping. Holding political 


office never even entered his mind. 


Tie years ago, if you had told 


DUTY COMES FIRST 


But in Roger Lapham the sense of 
duty has taken deep root. He’d find it 
harder not to do whatever he con- 
ceived to be his duty than to do it, 
however difficult or distasteful it 
might be. 

In 1943 San Francisco badly need- 
ed a man to lead it: A man with no 
personal or political axes to grind and 
who would concentrate on the job of 
providing honest, intelligent, business 
government. A representative group of 
the city’s business leaders decided that 
Lapham was the man. 

At the time, as a member of the 
National War Labor Board, he was up 
to his ears in the intricate task of try- 
ing to keep peace on the nation’s pro- 
duction front. He hadn*t wanted that 
job. But when President Roosevelt 
summoned him for service he dutifully 
said “yes” and packed his bag for 
Washington. It was while he was on 
this job that he was asked to run for 

ayor. 

His first response was negative, He 
already was in public service, doing 
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By D. W. RYDER 


important work. He had never run for 
office and decisively didn’t want to. 
But those San Francisco leaders 
wouldn’t take no for an answer. They 
told him San Francisco needed him, 
that he couldn’t let his city down. 
They convinced him it was his duty. 
That was enough; he agreed to run. 
But on one thing he was adamant: He 
would serve only one term. 

Lapham had two formidable oppo- 
nents. One was the incumbent Mayor, 
who had been in office over 12 years. 
The other was a member of the State 





Service before self 


Board of Equalization, a skillful poli- 
tician with strong CIO backing. Both 
men had large political and personal 
followings; both could pit professional 
political skill against this rank ama- 
teur. A less courageous man might 
have been scared out before even start- 
ing. Lapham, however, was not lack- 
ing courage. He had shown this dur- 
ing the 1936 waterfront strike when, 
against the advice of most of his asso- 
ciates, he walked on to the platform 
of a labor-packed mass meeting to 
challenge the clever and experienced 
Harry Bridges to a rough-and-tumble 
debate on the strike issues. That night 


people who were dead against him— 
thousands of them—cheered him for 
his courage, frankness and goodwill. 

In his campaign, although constant- 
ly berated and misrepresented by the 
opposition, Lapham never lost his tem- 
per or his poise. Resolutely refusing 
to indulge in name-calling or person- 
alities, he always stuck to the issues 
of the contest. He told the voters 
frankly that he was “no miracle man,” 
but that he loved San Francisco and 
if elected would devote himself whole- 
heartedly to giving it an honest, busi- 
ness administration. He won a smash- 
ing victory, defeating the incumbent 
by more than 43,000 votes and his 
other major opponent by over 33,000. 


GETS THINGS DONE 


Today, Roger Lapham is giving San 
Francisco the kind of administration 
the people showed they wanted, de- 
spite conditions as adverse as any 
man in such a position could possibly 
face. Most desperate of the bad situa- 
tions he inherited was transportation. 
For years nothing adequate had been 
done to keep the city’s systems—one 
municipal and the other private— 
abreast of the needs of a growing 
community. Now and then, when the 
pressure of irate citizens became too 
strong, some high-priced “transporta- 
tion expert” would be hired to make 
a “survey”; but after the survey had 
been made nothing happened. And the 
war, of course, had made the situation 
worse. 

Lapham decided that the first step 
was to buy the private lines and con- 
solidate them with the municipal sys- 
tem. He called a ‘special election and 
took his proposal direct to the people. 
The voters approved his purchase pro- 
posal and the private lines were 
promptly taken over by the city. This 
didn’t solve the problem, by any 
means. But it did remove one of the 
two main obstructions to the solution. 
The other is a shortage of equipment 
and help, and once the war is over 
this, too, will be removed. 

For a decade before Lapham became 
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Mayor the question of whether or not 
the city should buy the private street 
car system had been almost constantly 
debated. But nothing decisive had ever 
been done. As a result of Lapham’s 
frank, business approach to problems, 
within six months after he had as- 
sumed office this vexing question had 
been taken up, discussed thoroughly 
and settled. 

The manner in which he handled 
the transportation situation is charac- 
teristic of everything else he has done 
—no beating around the bush, no 
hedging, no dodging of facts, no stall- 
ing. Instead, a simple, honest, business 
approach, followed by prompt busi- 
nese-like action. He promised to get 
things done, to attend to first matters 
first. And he has kept his promise. He 
also told the people he could not do 
the job alone, and promised to pick 
good men to help him—men who, like 
himself, would devote themselves un- 
reservedly to disinterested public ser- 
vice. This promise also he has kept. 


DELEGATES RESPONSIBILITY 


Rumor has it that soon after his 
election the group which had induced 
Lapham to run for Mayor gave a little 
dinner in his honor. The “theme song” 
was, “Well, Roger, we've put you in 
the job, now it’s up to you!” But Lap- 
ham refused to sing this song. Instead, 
he promptly introduced a very differ- 
ent tune of his own. “You men,” he 
told the group, “got me into this, and 
you can’t shirk responsibility now. | 
can’t do the job alone; no man can. 
So I’m going to call on as many of 
you as I may need—to help wherever 
~ | find your ability will be useful. I’m 
taking this thing seriously, and you've 
got to do the same.” 

They were a little startled, but be- 
fore the dinner was over every man 
had pledged himself to serve whenever 
called upon. This doesn’t mean that 
Lapham has appointed only friends or 
business men. As a matter of fact, he 
has also called on housewives, artists, 
labor leaders, lawyers, doctors and 
‘ teachers to help him. And in every in- 
stance he has chosen the person he 
considered best qualified to perform 
the given task. Recognizing that the 
community is composed of many 
groups, and believing in teamwork, he 
has, as far as possible, put someone 
from every important group on his 
team. That has given him unity. 

He has told every one of his ap- 
pointees: “I have asked you to take 
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this job solely because I believe you 
have the ability to do it—well. | ex- 
pect to consult you and have you con- 
sult me on matters of policy, but the 
job itself is yours to do. If that’s okay, 
let’s go to work and get things done.” 

Taking such an attitude, Lapham 
has succeeded in gathering a winning 
team, despite the fact that many of 
its “victories” have had to be deferred 
because of the war. But no one seri- 
ously complains, because he had 
warned of that in advance. At his in- 
augural Lapham frankly told the peo- 
ple: “The solution of all local prob- 
lems must be subordinated to the win- 
ning of the war—that comes first.” He 
has never deviated from that principle, 
and all but a few irreconcilable mal- 
contents applaud him for it. 

Lapham’s one-term pledge was no 
mere whim. Neither was it induced by 
any unwillingness to make sacrifices 
for the public good. It was the mani- 
festation of a profound and abiding 
belief that, first, no one in public office 
should have even a secondary or un- 
conscious motive that would or might 
prevent his subordinating 
to the public good; and, second, that 
every qualified citizen should be will- 
ing to take his turn at public service, 
however great the business or personal 
sacrifice. 

“San Francisco,” he insists, “has 
plenty of men, abler than I am, to 
carry on from where I leave off. All 
of us believe in the American way of 
life. But believing is not enough. If 
we don’t want to see our American 


system of government falter and fail, 
if we want to make it work, and work 
right, we can’t leave office holding to 
the professional politicians who, in the 
nature of things, are bound to put the 
public interest second to their own. If 
we want to preserve government of, 
for and by the people, we have got to 
put in office men who will look upon 
public service as a sacred thing; men 
who are willing and able to put aside 
personal and private interests and 
think only in terms of the public 
good.” 


A LABOR OF LOVE 


By these words, and by his deeds as 
Mayor, it’s evident that when Roger 
Lapham took over the helm of San 
Francisco it was not merely the case 
of a business man going into politics, 
It was a concrete demonstration that 
there are, all over America, successful 
business nren willing to set aside their 
private interests and devote their time, 
their ability and their priceless expe. 
rience to a labor of love—the advance. 
ment of the public good. 

Today, Roger Lapham is embodying 
his concept of service in the huge and 
complicated problem of housing, feed- 
ing and entertaining the representa- 
tives of 49 Allied Nations and their 
staffs, not to mention the horde of 
news men from all over the world. As 
with everything else he does, he is 
tackling this job with characteristic 
energy and efficiency, and with great 
credit to himself, his city and his 
country. 


Reconversion 


INDUSTRIAL reconversion, at least on a 
partial scale, is now getting a “green 
light” from WPB. In the next three or 
four months, according to chairman 
J. A. Krug, war contracts will be cut 
back 12% to 15%; arms production 
will drop nearly 60% within 15 
months; and within four months the 
agency will be in a position to drop 
25% of its controls over industry. 
Right now WPB is ready to help 
applicants who need “bottleneck” ma- 
chine tools or other capital equipment, 
as well as minor construction projects. 
It is prepared to approve applications 
for the construction of any project 
which doesn’t interfere with the war 
program, subject to five conditions: 
(1) The construction must be a 
necessary preliminary to starting civil- 


ian production and delay would result 
in “unduly” retarding resumption of 
manufacture when restrictions are 
lifted. - 

(2) It must be a relatively minor 
addition to, or alteration of, the appli- 
cant’s plant. 

(3) The project must be no more 
than is needed for production “at the 
minimum economic rate.” 

(4) It must not be designed for re- 
placement or improvement of existing 
facilities which are adequate, though 
less efficient. 

(5) The product made by the ap 
plicant for new construction must be 
one needed in the civilian economy. 

All such applications must be filed 
in WPB field offices and be plainly 


marked “Reconversion Preparation.” 
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Hurricane in a Box 


That's the gas turbine, the first really 


new kind of power plant in half a century 
By VERNON E. BRINK 


O heavily shrouded in military 
secrecy as to be mostly a source 
of deep curiosity for the layman, 

the gas turbine is now emerging into 
reality. 

Censorship authorities forbid disclo- 
sure of how far researchers in the field 
have progressed since the war began. 
But it’s significant that millions of 
dollars are now being poured into re- 
search on the gas turbine. And since 
basic patents are wide open, the field 
is as pregnant of possibilities as al- 
most any other. . 


ESSENTIALLY A WINDMILL 


The principle of the gas turbine, one 
of the oldest and most tantalizing ideas 
for engines, is simple. Essentially, it’s 
a windmill. What it amounts to is rap- 
id combustion of fuel, confining the 
gases of combustion within a steel 
cylinder so that they flow only to the 
point of work, and running those gases 
through turbine blades. Compressed 
air and the combustion gases, expand- 
ing tremendously in the intense heat, 
spin the turbine blades. Thus the spin- 
ning wheel, which can either be har- 
nessed directly to machinery or be used 
to generate electricity, gets its power 
from a direct blast of hot combustion 
gases—unlike the steam turbine wheel, 
which is turned by steam blown from 
an elaborate, costly boiler apparatus. 

Gas turbines are already working in 
scores of industrial plants. Already 
they have been given credit for certain 
mechanical miracles—propellerless, jet- 
propulsion airplanes which can travel 
some 100 miles an hour faster than 
conventional aircraft, ships which can 
operate without boilers, and small, 
economical, powerful locomotives. 

Engineers point out that certain ob- 
stacles must be conquered before the 
gas turbine can compete successfully 
with the highly developed steam tur- 
bine, the efficient gasoline and Diesel 
engine. Perhaps the most baffling 
problem is that of: finding alloys to 
stand up to the tremendous heat gen- 
erated by burning gases. The hotter 
the temperature inside the gas turbine, 
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the greater its efficiency, and strange 
as it may seem, this efficiency increases 
as the temperature outside the turbine 
drops. Think of what this means to 
railroads and air lines! 

Gas turbine locomotives, climbing 
mountains and high passes to the freez- 
ing zone, would actually increase their 
pulling power the colder it got. Some 
of this “cold weather power” could be 
used to heat passenger trains electri- 
cally. 

Gas turbines would also make it 
possible to operate really huge and fast 
air transports in stratospheric heights 
of 50,000 feet or more. World War II 
experience indicates that the future 
range in size for aircraft engines may 
be from 2,000 to 8,000 horsepower. 
The gasoline engine, growing ever 
more complicated, seems to be ap- 
proaching a rather definite limit in 
rating. The gas turbine, on the other 
hand, just comes into its own in the 
sizes at which the gasoline engine 
seems to be reaching a limit. What’s 
more, it doesn’t require expensive 
high-octane fuel for its operation. 

General Electric has already recog- 
nized the gas turbine’s potentialities 
for use in land transportation, having 
made extensive studies of a 4,500- 
horsepower locomotive powered by a 
single gas turbine unit. According to 
the company’s turbine engineering di- 


vision, “The thermal efficiency of this 





locomotive, its ease of assembly, ac- 
cessibility, lightness of weight and 
smooth flow of power all indicate that 
it is an attractive application.” 

G. W. Vaughan, president of the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., recently 
stated that gas turbine engines for air- 
craft, approaching as much as 10,000 
horsepower, may be available within 
the next decade. Such a high-power 
range, states Vaughan, would bring 
many advantages to aviation. On a 
giant transport plane of the future, the 
gas turbine engine might mean a sav- 
ing of as much as 8,000 pounds over 
present types of engines, permitting 
about 40 more passengers, or four ex- 


tra tons of cargo, to be carried on each 
flight. 


GREAT POSSIBILITIES 


In ships, as in locomotives, the ad- 
vantage of the gas turbine is again its 
saving in space and weight. It does 
away with boilers and needs no heavy 
steam condenser. Experts estimate that, 
including its drive mechanism, tomor- 
row’s marine gas turbine will weigh 
only about 40 to 50 pounds per horse- 
power, compared to a weight range of 
100 to 300 pounds per horsepower on 
conventional ship engines. Thus a gas 
turbine-powered Liberty ship would 
carry 1,000 tons more cargo and attain 
greater speed. 


Such applications await further re- 
search. The problem faced by engi- 
neers is to raise the level of efficiency, 
which means raising the temperature 
inside the gas turbine. As far as is 
known, metals that will resist satis- 
factorily the higher temperatures want- 
ed have not yet been discovered. Per- 
haps they’ll be found before the war is 
over. If so, the gas turbine will soon 
open up a new era in the power field. 





Cat-away model of a G.E. gas-turbine power plant for ship propulsion 









A Soldier Speaks: 











This is the third in a series of 
stories on the views of Gls, writ- 
ten by a soldier from first-hand 
experience both here and abroad. 











LMOST everybody in the States 
seems either to have written a 
book or at least read several 

about how we should treat Germany 
when she’s completely licked. In count- 
less magazines, and in newspaper re- 
ports of speeches and statements, some- 
thing new is added to the discussion. 

The more the merrier, for the solu- 
tions emerging from this many-sided 
debate are more likely to be lasting 
than any superimposed by a few in- 
tellectual demi-gods oraculating in a 
secluded conference room. By the de- 
cisions now in making this earth’s mul- 
titudes must abide if we are to have 
the peace so bloodily sought. 

GIs fighting the war have notions 
about the matter; indeed, they have 
some hard-and-fast convictions. 

Take, first, the Army of Occupation. 

How long? For just as many years 
. as it will take Germany to learn her 
democratic A-B-Cs, as many years as 
it takes her to learn what Christ meant 
when he said “Thou shalt not kill,” as 
many years as it will take to teach 
Hansel and Gretel that it’s more fun 
—and a long sight more healthy—to 
be Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts rather 
than bloodthirsty serfs of militaristic 
“youth movements.” 

To Gls, the “mechanics” 


of this 





“Let those who have destroyed . . . 


Some GI Notions About 
Post-War Germany © 


occupation are blamed important. Not 
one wants to be unfairly “stuck” with 
this assignment long months after the 
war is won. That should be handled, 
as already pointed out, by those who 
want an Army career, by those not 
long in the service and who saw no 
fighting, and by rotating one-year 
trainees. 

You can’t get many soldiers to take 
very seriously the ponderously pro- 
pounded theses on regulating or dis- 
posing of the Nazi armament produc- 
tion facilities. From what they have 
seen, these “facilities” are so much 
rubble and twisted wreckage. 


ABOUT “FORCED LABOR" 


Now about this business of having 
Jerry go back to rebuild what he 
wrecked in his __initially-victorious 
sweeps through Western Europe, the 
Balkans, Poland and Russia—that 
strikes the average soldier as rather 
elementary, commonsense. You see, 
he’s met in person a few of the esti- 
mated eleven millions uprooted by the 
Nazis and sent to run their war plants 
and act as forced labor in their gran- 
aries. He’s seen for himself the devas- 
tation wrought in lands once conquered 
by the supermen. It isn’t the passions 
roused by these sights that make him 
cry “Turnabout is fair play”; it seems 
pretty plain to him that only in such 
labor will any real “reparation” ever 
be made, even as a token payment, to 
the countries that felt Hitler’s ire. 

In his more bitter moments your 
Joe will say he wishes all prisoners 
turned over to the Russians for han- 
dling, because when he sees pictures 
of American girls waving goodbye to 
transferred Huns in the States, or reads 
about “strikes” by prisoners of war in 
this country when they are deprived 
of an afternoon Coca-Cola, he bitterly 
figures his Uncle’s name “ain’t ‘Sam’ 
but ‘Sap’.” Can he be blamed for con- 
cluding that we don’t know how to 
handle the guys who just yesterday 
nearly slit his throat with their bay- 
onets and blasted the guts out of his 
buddy with a grenade? 














However, because it takes an a 
lot of depravity to uproot his Ameri 
can sense of decency, the average sok 
dier would support the practice of pro. 
viding minimum standards of shelter, 
food and clothing for these thwarted 
German “conquerors.” But don’t for 
one moment doubt that the Russiang 
have his wholehearted support when 
they outline plans to put captured 
Jerries to work sticking together again 
the bricks and mortar they so arro- 
gantly blew apart. Having met the fin- 
ished product of the Prussian General 
Staff, GIs are possessed by a blood- 
born determination to see this cancer 
permanently uprooted. 

On only one other aspect of post-wat 
Germany do you hear much GI com- 
ment: The long-run problems of re- 
humanizing 80-odd million Germans. 
The question was pointedly expressed 
by a foxhole buddy thus: “How can 
some sense be knocked into them 
army-lovin’ ‘Aryan’ squareheads?” 

Joe, for once, hasn’t got one of his 
usual too-simple solutions. 

About the form of government, the 
re-orienting of German economy, the 
more complex aspects of post-war 
Deutschland, the Joes haven’t got much 
to say or suggest. But they will pass 
judgment—emphatically—on what so- 
called “experts” propound. 

Having seen and suffered, their 
whole souls revolt against coddling of 
their arch-enemies, against a “soft” 
peace. Germany hasn’t dealt softly 
with me or my buddies—or with any- 
body else, any other nation. 






















































. + bear the burden of rebuilding" 





STOP RUST 23.82%%yay_ 


In factories and machine-shops, 
Anti-Corrode is widely used to pro- 
tect metals and metal products in’ 
storage, transit or in process of 
manufacture, 


Anti-Corrode film protects your metal parts and equipment 
... prevents corrosion and rust formations 


Anti-Corrode #100 is one of several new types of 
Cities Service protective coatings for metals. De- 
signed to prevent corrosion of raw stocks, finished 
parts and completed machines—either in storage or 
. in active service—Anti-Corrode adheres firmly to 
metal surfaces, displaces moisture and protects 
longer than similar materials now on the market. 

Cities Service Anti-Corrode #100 may be applied 
by ordinary work-shop methods—spraying, dipping, 
brushing or rolling. Independent of metal quality, 
finish and irregularity of surface, the protective film 
is continuous and non-porous—does not break at 
sharp edges nor rupture on flat surfaces. 

Cities Service Anti-Corrode #100 serves as a 
lubricant as well as a rust preventive and need 
not be removed from metal to be stamped, drawn, 
or otherwise formed. It can be removed simply 
with kerosene or any petroleum solvent. 


} CITIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 


~ ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY 


ANTI-CORRODE 


SAFEGUARD FOR THE METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES 
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ANTI-CORRODE Gives You 
10 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. Adheres to all metal 6. Inhibits “under” 
surfaces. rusting. 


2. Impervioustohumid 7-Easy to apply— 
atmospheres. easy to remove. 

8. Lubricates as it con- 
serves. 

4. Resistant to sun rays. 9. Will’ net become 

5. Chemically inert to brittle. 
ferrous and non-fer- 10. Protects metals in 
rous metals. service or storage. 


3. Water-repellent. 








There is a type of Cities Service Anti-Corrode for 
every need...for a single valuable tool ora million 
dollars worth of metal or equipment. Mail this 
coupon for a free demonstration. 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Room $11 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please contact me for a FREE demonstration of Anti- 
Corrode in our plant. (This offer limited to industrial users in Cities 
Service marketing areas East of the Rockies.) 





M. D. Griffith: 


“My Biggest Mistake" 


As told to WILLIAM HURD HILLYER 





This is the nineteenth in a series 
of stories by business leaders 
concerning their “biggest mis- 
take.” Next: H. W. Roden, vice- 
president, Amer. Home Products. 











D. GRIFFITH, or “Griff,” as 

M. he is known to thousands of 

business men, reached his 

present position as executive vice- 

president of the New York Board of 

Trade 18 years ago, by a circuitous 
route. 

It began at Seaford, Del., his birth- 
place, led via Princeton University to 
two years of teaching mathematics at 
Robert College, Constantinople, back 


to Pennsylvania Law School, thence to © 


two years as assistant to the General 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Chamber 
of Commerce, followed by 10 years as 
executive secretary for the Elizabeth, 


N. J., Chamber of Commerce. 


MADE MANY MISTAKES 


The growth and influence of the New 
York Board of Trade, which’ has 
doubled its membership in the past 
four years, speaks highly for Griffith’s 
ability, which his modesty belittles. 

“When you asked me to reveal my 
outsize mistake I found myself encum- 
bered with a lot of surplus material,” 
he admitted. “Being the kind of per- 
son who makes mistakes habitually, 
having done so from childhood to the 
present day, I had a hard time picking 
my biggest. After I had pondered on 
mistakes in general and my own in 
particular, it dawned on me that when 
my pride suffered through embarrass- 
ment in public, the error causing it 
made the deepest impression on my 
consciousness and for that very reason 
would be least liable to repetition. 
After all, the mistakes from which we 
learn something and which we rectify 
are the only ones worth talking about.” 

Griffith’s blue ribbon blunder hap- 
pened only 12 years ago, when he was 
already well settled in his present job. 

“I expressed a positive opinion and 





a deep conviction upon a subject about 
which I had only superficial knowl- 
edge,” he says. “I was flattered at be- 
ing asked my views and, feeling keen- 
ly about the matter, I welcomed the 
opportunity to become the self-appoint- 
ed mouthpiece for one particular sector 
of humanity. 

“After the concluding session of a 
business men’s convention I joined a 
group in the hotel lobby. They were in 
serious discussion regarding current 
events. We had just gone off the gold 
standard. World markets teetered. 

“*What do New York business men 
think?’ I was asked. I knew all the 
newspaper headlines and most of the 
circulatory wisecracks. With this as 
a foundation. 
i proceeded to 
inform my 
questioners 
just ‘what 
New York 
business men 
thought’ on 
the subject. 
As I progress- 
ed, mixing pol- 
itics with pseu- 
do-economics. 
the mounting 
assurance of a 
‘refresher’ 
hastily taken at the Coca-Cola stand 
lifted me to new heights of bombast. 

“Things were going pretty well when 
I chanced to notice among the group 


Spoke out of turn 


one man whose countenance was both © 


quizzically incredulous and disturbing- 
ly familiar. I experienced a sudden in- 
ternal spasm as I identified the visage 
as belonging to one of the world’s top- 
rank authorities on monetary gold, 
who was retained as a_ consultant 
thereupon by other governments. He 
was regarding me with the same pity- 
ing, half amused tolerance as that 
which might be bestowed in the next 
world upon a Johnstown flood narrator 
by the patriarch Noah. My platitudes 
evaporated under the infra-red rays of 
his two or three well-directed ques- 
tions. 


*“The humiliation of that moment is 
poignant to this day,” mused Griffith. 
“Since then, whenever I am tempted 
to wade in beyond my depth at the in. 
vitation of well-meaning but over-zeal- 
ous questioners, I recall that 12-year. 
old lesson and curb my self-conceit in 
order to guard my self-respect.” 

Griff leaned back in his chair and 
was thoughtful for a few moments. 

“There’s another angle,” he said, 
finally, “a very wide one, I may say, 
branching off from mistakes such as 
mine. In these war days of worry and 
hurry, when none of us are able to 
obtain the accustomed things for our 
trade and living, our emotions are 
easily aroused. And our emotions— 
unless we are on the alert—serve to 
block off a reasoned approach. In my 
super-mistake I spoke out of turn be- 
cause | was wrought up on a topic of 
which I knew little or nothing. While 
| mouthed emotional shibboleths it 
was the ironic half-smile on the face of 
a listener that checked-my outpour- 
ings. Then and there I realized that 
this man knew because he had studied 


the subject with his mind and not stag: 


gered into it from the limbo of emo- 
tion. 


THINK TWICE 


“My slip-up hurt no one but myself. 
What I’m fearful of is that in these 
days when we all feel strongly on so 
many matters, I and folks like me will 
grab at the heedless words which fit 
our respective moods and thoughtlessly 
repeat them often enough to shape the 
policy of our country. Under our dem- 
ocratic form of government this is 
quite possible. Each and every one of 
us, whatever be his position or calling, 
might well think twice before answer- 
ing when someone says, “Tom, you're 
in the welldigging field. What do you 
welldiggers think of this or that?’ 

“Before orating,” concluded Griffith 
grimly, “we should be sure that we 
really know what the welldiggers think 
and that both we and they have given 
serious study to the shaping of our 
conclusions.” 


FORBES 























“FACT-POWER®” cuides 
FREEMAN SHOE salesmen 
to BETTER SALES 


@ If you wanted to be America’s 
largest exclusive manufacturer of men’s 
fine shoes... or any other product. . . 
your salesmen’s every step would need 
to produce maximum results. 

That’s how the Freeman Shoe Com- 
pany of Beloit, Wisconsin, maintains 
its leadership, using the ‘‘Fact-Power’’ 
of Kardex with Graph-A-Matic signal 
control to summarize and chart sales 
facts as they occur. 

Executive interpretation and correc- 


tive action are simple, fast, accurate. 

A sales analysis and distribution con- 
trol record brings all facts about each 
customer’s activities into one place, 
calling immediate attention to weak- 
nesses in individual lines. 

Territorial records reveal each sales- 
man’s performance against established 
averages, simplifying analysis and 
guidance. 

“*Kardex tells us everything,’’ say 
Freeman officials, “*...it even facili- 


tates our shoe allotments to dealers in 
compliance with war regulations.’’ 

We'd like to help you develop sales 
controls as effective as these. Just call 
our nearest Branch Office. 


THE FREEMAN 
SHOE CORPORATION 


and other leading compan- 
ies use the record controls 
shown in “Graph-A- Matic 
Control for Sales Manage- 
ment.” Ask for this important 
new 96-page book today— 
free. 
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Opportunities 


...in trailer camps 


By THE EDITORS 


FFICIENT, low-cost house trail. 
E; ers, much superior to those pro- 

duced in the past, are expected 
to be available in large numbers after 
the war. The result may be a big in- 
crease in the country’s trailer popu- 
lation, and a consequent opening up 
of lucrative opportunities in, the trailer 
camp business. 

“The trailer camp is simply a place 
where people with trailers may park 
them, and stay as long as they like. 
Often it consists of little more than a 
tract of ground along a highway, 
equipped with toilet facilities and wa- 
ter. A typical camp may have as many 
as 50 trajler tenants, at an average of 
$10 a month income each. 


BIG TOURIST BUSINESS 


Notwithstanding gas and tire short- 
ages, the business is thriving now in 
many parts of the country; thousands 
of war workers are living in trailers. 
After the war a great number of them 
may continue to do so, to enable them 
to move freely to wherever good jobs 
are to be had. The bulk of the business, 
however, will come from tourists and 
. vacationists. 

Typical of one of the best types of 
camps is Trailer City, located just out- 
side the city of Columbia Heights, 
Minn. The camp offers space for 70 
trailers, each with a 30’ by 60’ grassy 
lot. A cement sidewalk leads to each 
space. One of the big attractions is a 
Recreation Building, equipped with a 
fireplace, piano, ping-pong table, card 
tables and comfortable armchairs. 

There is a well-equipped playground 
for children, modern rest rooms, hot 
showers, a grocery store and service 
station. Individual water and sewer 
connections make it possible for each 
trailer to have running water all year 
round. A separate electric meter is 
available for each trailer when elec- 
tricity is desired. The entire camp is 
landscaped with trees and shrubbery. 
Rates are 75¢ a day, or from $12 to 
$18 a month, for two persons, depend- 
ing on location. Since the camp was 
started in 1941, it has had an average 


of 40 trailers, Winter and Summer, 
and an average gross of $560 a month, 
in addition to the substantial revenue 
from the grocery store and gas station. 

Trailer City is owned by a physician, 
Dr. H. D. Good, who built it as a 
part-time enterprise after touring the 
country—in a trailer—and studying 
camps from coast to coast. Although 
the camp represents an investment of 
considerable size—$30,000—this in- 
cludes the cost of the land, grading, 
wiring, plumbing, recreation and laun- 
dry buildings, grocery store, gas sta- 
tion and landscaping. Many success- 
ful camps have been built for much 
less. 

For maximum results, however, your 
camp should have the following build- 
ings: A laundry room, equipped with 
wash tubs, electric washing machines, 
hot water and some indoor drying fa- 
cilities; a recreation building; and a 
main building to house the office, gro- 
cery store, gas station office, ‘toilets 
and showers. The electric washers, 
coin operated, can be obtained on a 
percentage’ basis. The laundry room 
can be a part of the recreation build- 
ing, so that actually only two struc- 
tures will be required altogether. 

A minimum of help is required to 
operate the camp. At Trailer City the 
grocer takes charge of the rentals, and 
a high school boy takes care of the 
grounds and buildings after school. It 
is preferable, however, for the owner 
to live on the premises if possible, or 
at least close by. 


LOCATION IS IMPORTANT 


In Dr. Good’s opinion, a trailer 
camp should be located on a busy 
highway, close to a city of at least 
100,000 population. But it should be 
located outside the city limits, to avoid 
a possible hornet’s nest of rules and 
restrictions which could increase the 
cost of the’ camp’s construction— 
through city building, wiring, plumb- 
ing and heating regulations—and per- 
haps interfere with the camp’s opera- 
tion through special laws, possibly en- 
couraged by competing interests. This 


doesn’t mean, however, that the c 
may be conducted without regard for 
health laws. On the contrary, it should 
always be kept perfectly clean, if only 
because neatness and cleanliness are 
big factors in attracting business. 

If you can operate the grocery store 
yourself, you'll find it worth your 
while. With an average population of 
80 people, Trailer City’s little store 
has netted an average of $100 a month, 
above the cost of a hired operator, 
since its opening. A trailer camp store 
slfould handle a little of everything, 
Much of its business comes from the 
highway, and from gas station custom- 
ers. The gas station is also profitable, 

A trailer camp’s patrons include all 
types of people, but the owner of 
course has the privilege of choosing 
his tenants. Dr. Good’s policy is to 
reject “gypsies” and people whose 
trailers, and persons, are unkempt and 
dirty. Such discrimination is necessary 
if you want to build up a reputation 
for catering to a good class of people. 


OTHER FACILITIES 


When city water, or other equally 
convenient source, is available, it 
doesn’t cost a great deal to make run- 
ning water and sewage available to 
each trailer. Two pipes are run to 
each site, and the connection to the 
trailer’s sink is by rubber hose, with 
which the average trailer is equipped. 
The trailer owner makes his own con- 
nections. Because the only sewage is 
from the drain, toilet sewage being in 
a central building, costs are mini- 
mized. 

Cement sidewalks, or platforms, 
should be placed under the laundry 
wash lines so they can be conveniently 
used when the ground is muddy after 
a rain, unless the area is self-draining 
because of its location. And the camp 
should be laid out in “streets,” with 
trailer sites on either side. 

At Trailer City, all rentals are col- 
lected in advance. If more than two 
persons occupy a trailer, an additional 
charge of $1 a month is made for each 
one over that number. However, the 
amount of rent you can charge will 
necessarily be influenced by _ the 
amount of equipment or service you 
are able to offer, and by the rates 
charged by other camps in your vicin- 
ity. 
In Dr. Good’s opinion, the ideal 
way to build and operate a trailer 
camp is to regard it as a place you'd 
like to live in yourself. There could 


be no sounder advice. 
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October 10, 1852, the famous Rock Island steam train, the 
“Rocket,” made its inttial trip between Chicago and 

Joliet, Il. Several years later the Rock Island Lines opened 
the first bridge across the Mississippi. With true poetic license, 
: the artist has brought these two events together. 


The Rock Island Lines operate a fleet of fast and 
powerful General Motors Diesel freight locomotives known 
as the ‘‘Hercules.”” They are fitting railmates indeed 

to the General Motors Diesels which power the new and 
modern Rock Island ‘Rockets’ of today, 


GREAT THINGS ARE HAPPENING IN TRANSPORTATION 


When people discuss travel you'll often hear mention 
of the big, powerful Diesel locomotives that are hauling 
so many of America’s crack trains. 


You may, or may not, know that by far the greater 
number of these new and modern locomotives are built 
by General Motors. Railroad men know it. And they 
will tell you, too, how these amazing GM Diesels have 
changed all previous ideas of speed with comfort and 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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safety for passengers; how they have effected economies 
and efficiencies beyond all previous railroad experience. 
It may be your good fortune to ride behind one of these 
passenger Diesels on your next railroad trip. Or, per- 
haps you have seen one of these powerful freight 
locomotives pulling a mile-long loaded train. If so, 
you'll know why it’s a great new day for railroading— 
with even greater days to come. 
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SHE SWALLOWS DESTROYERS 


— To heal their battle scars—"Air At Work” lends a hand! 


OFFICIALLY SHE'S AN ARD— 
Auxiliary Repair Drydock. But 
to our smaller warships and 
cargo vessels, she is a haven 
of refuge — right at advanced 
battle areas. For, into her wide 





and benevolent maw they may 
limp to be gently cradled, have 
battle damage repaired, and be 
sent forth speedily to fight 
another day. 

In this triumph of Naval Engi- 
neering which has a vital role 


_ in our South Pacific victories, 


Sturtevant is proud to play a 
part. On each side of her repair 
basin are crews’ quarters and 
workshops. Having no portholes, 
they presented an intricate ven- 
tilating problem. But specially 
designed Sturtevant fans pro- 
vide abundant streams of fresh, 
pure air that mean healthful, 


happy living conditions. 
Here, as on giant battle- 
wagons, wide-ranging carriers 
and in the cramped confines of 
sleek P. C. Boats, “Air At Work” 
is busy today at essential fight- 
ing jobs. When peace again 
challenges the ingenuity of 
American enterprise, Sturtevant 
will be ready with over 60 years 
of know-how, to make “Air At 
Work" equally effective in help- 
ing turn out civilian goods with 
utmost speed and economy. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston 36, Mass. 














YOU NAME IT—WE MAKE IT 


We have complete facilities for the following type of work: 


Production Engineering 
Tool Engineering 


Spinning 


Punch Press 
Baked Enamelling 
Polishing and Buffing 


Assembly 


CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO. 


You Name It 











Consulting Engineering 


519 NO. FINDLAY ST. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


We Take Your Idea or Gadget 
And Make It Ready For Delivery 
To Your Customer’s Store Door. 


Spot Welding 
Are Welding 
Shearing 
Bending 

Roll Forming 
Sheet Metal 
Small Tool Work 


We Make It 














Test Your 
Mental Growth 


NE of my friends is a successfyl 
young bank president named Fred 
Ruble. I was with him in college, and 
I have watched his steady, sure rise 
ever since. . 

A good many men I| remember as 
classmates, while they have established 
themselves in business or in a pro 
fession, seem mentally just about 
where they were when we were both 
adolescents. Some, I am sure, have 
stagnated. But with Fred Ruble it is 
different. I can almost see his mental 
growth as the years go by. 

The last time I talked with him it 
developed that he owes much of this 
growth to a simple practice. All he 
does is give himself a mental test at 
frequent intervals, perhaps every 
month or so. 

He has his secretary bring him car- 
bon copies of business letters he wrote 
one year, two years ago. He spends 
half an hour reading them over. He 
wants to see whether his thought proc- 
esses have improved, whether his 
phraseology is more vigorous and 
original, whether he is gaining or los- 
ing ground mentally. 




























































REVIEWS THE PAST 


But it doesn’t stop there. He will 
frequently review in his mind some of 
the personal contacts of two, three, 
five years ago, re-creating the situa- 
tions and his handling of them. Then 
he compares them with his present 
business conduct. Has he a surer grasp 
of his job, of its human contacts? Is 
his tact improved? Is he growing 
mentally ? 

“Unless we’re mighty careful,” he 
told me, “all of us get into ruts. Ruts 
are comfortable. Many of my friends 
say and do the same things now that 
they did five years ago; they haven't 
grown. If there’s anything I abhor it’s 
stagnation. I hope it never overtakes 
me.” 

Ruble’s associates in his bank, at 
his suggestion, all review their words 
and actions in the same way. The re- 
sult is an organization permeated with 
something good to see—an aliveness, a 
spirit of growth. 

It is, of course, easier to just slide 
by, but it’s much more fun, besides 
being more profitable, to grow, year 
by year. —Cnar_es B. Rots. 
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When you want toughness, power, strength. ..use 
steel. For arresting cables on aircraft carriers or taut, 
true-toned piano wire. For bulldozers or milk trucks. 
For bazookas or bedsprings. Improved war steels 
(many developed in United States Steel laboratories) 
will make peacetime products better than ever. When 
you’re able to buy civilian goods made of steel again, 
look for the U-S-S Label. It’s the mark of quality steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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FFRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD 


de 


ae ; 


FULLY AUTOMATI 


....after setting the factors in the Keyboard 
and the Multiplier...just touch ONE Key 
and presto the Carriage is automatically 
positioned, the Dials automatically cleared, 
the Calculator automatically counts and shifts 
until the problem has been completed; then 
finally both Keyboards are automatically 
cleared preparing the machine for any subse- 
quent calculation. This is Fridén Fully Auto- 
matic Multiplication...and the Calculator, not 
the Operator does the work. 

Telephone or write your local Fridén Repre- 


' sentative for complete information regarding 


these Calculators which are AVAILABLE, 
when applications for deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





Walkie-Talkie 
For Civilians 


VER since the day when the 
walkie-talkie emerged upon the 
military horizon, the air has been rife 
with tantalizing predictions of what 
this “device would do for civilians 
when the war ended. Evidence that 
such prognostications were not with- 
out foundation is now seen in the re. 
cent action of the Federal Communi. 
cations Commission, which has pro- 
posed new frequency allocations fo 
personal, two-way radiophone com. 
munication between civilians. 
Constructed somewhat along the 
lines of the French telephone, the 
walkie-talkie, or handie-talkie, as it is 
sometimes called, weighs about the 
same as the small personal radio re- 
ceiver known before the war. It con- 
tains its own batteries and antenna. A 
telephone transmitter and earphone 
take the place of the loudspeaker. 


WIDE POSSIBILITIES 


Newspaper reporters have already 
found walkie-talkies useful in getting 
news to the copy desk direct from the 
scene of their story. In one aircraft 
factory, when telephone facilities went 
out of order because of fire, radio- 
phones kept communication intact. 
Post-war applications are limited only 
by the imagination. Broadcasters of 
such sports as golf tournaments, track 
meets, etc., could keep in constant 
touch with the contestants. In a de- 
partment store, clerks could pick up 
the floorwalker or department head 
merely by pressing a switch. Foremen 
on big construction jobs would no 
longer need to shout orders. 

Doctors also would be particularly 
benefited, being able to keep in touch 
with offices or hospitals. Two-way 
radio communication has been used 
by police for some time, and taxis are 
also finding them useful. 

Should the two-way radio set find 
many more increased applications, 4 
difficult problem will be posed in the 
matter of interference—hence the rea- 
son for strict issuance of licenses. 
Naturally, both station and operator 
would have to possess a license. De- 
spite such problems, however, the 
walkie-talkie is expected to emerge 
soon on an important scale, one of the 
most significant items of “things to 
come.” 


FORBES 
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‘Tod followed engineering for 10 

years. Then, in a brief lull between 

Idaho was Tod’s home through boy- jobs during 1918, he was astonished . 

7 hood and youth. He was voted “All to learn how prosperous a neighbor had job as cub salesman for the same 
Pacific Coast End” while a member become selling automobiles for a local dealer. Two years later his energy 

of the State University’s football squad, dealer. and natural talent for the work earned 

graduating as a civil engineer. ft him the title of sales manager. 







That was enough for Tod. He took a 






































Then the urge struck him to go In 1926, Tod returned to the Pacific Always an enterprising merchant, 
rly into business for himself. So Tod Coast. He bought out a dealer who Tod’s normal peacetime organiza- 
h traveled east and established an was about to retire, and developed tion includes more than 200 people. 
eC automobile dealership. It flourished. He the business successfully. Six years later, Now, his automotive maintenance and 
ay established another and it also flourished. he became a Dodge-Plymouth dealer. — wartime operations are on a large 
sed a. scale. 
are A . 
els Thousands of young men just like Tod automobile business should continue to offer 
nd 7§* have plenty of ambition. They love busi- men of initiative, energy and integrity just 
. ness life and want to better themselves... be | such opportunities as Tod found for himself. 
he successful in their own right. e 
we Most of all, they want to choose for them- 
or selves the career for which they are best fitted; CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
‘ and, at the same time be free to progress as : 
De rere ee oe _ PLYMOUTH “* DODGE x DESOTO 
he far as their beliefs, desires. and industriousness 
- can tebe thom. CHRYSLER « DODGE Job-Rated TRUCKS 
he When automobiles are made again, the tune in Major Bowes’ Program every Thurs., 9 P.M., E.W.T., CBS Network 
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Leaders Answer: 





Is a ‘Guaranteed Annual Wage’ 
Feasible, Sound? | 


H ERE is the third instalment of replies to our question, addressed to selected 
heads of large corporations, small business men, labor and farm leaders: 
“Would it be feasible, sound, for most companies, industries, to establish a 


‘guaranteed annual wage’ ?” 
This questionnaire was sent: 


“Intimations come from Washington that the Administration favors paying, 


when war work diminishes, 48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work. 
“Organized labor is preparing to wage a vigorous nationwide campaign for 


ent of a ‘guaranteed annual wage.’ 


“1, Would it be feasible, economically sound, to pay 48 hours’ wages for 


40 hours’ work?” 


“9 Would it be feasible, ‘sound, for most companies, industries, to establish 


a ‘guaranteed annual wage’?” 


In the five previous issues answers to the first question and some answers to 


the second question appeared. 


SALES STABILITY ESSENTIAL 


W. A. Patrerson, president, United 
Air Lines: nw 

I cannot see how any organization 
can guarantee to its employees any 
specific income, particularly in a high- 
ly seasonal and fluctuating business. 
Employers can give guarantees and 
benefits to employees only as a result 
of their own stability. Without pro- 
duction or sales stability, there cannot 
be stability or security for employees. 
Any company that has no seasonal 
fluctuation, it seems to me, would not 
hesitate to guarantee an annual wage. 


BRAKE ON EXPANSION 


M. E. McMartin, Allen Electric & 
Equipment Co.: 

Might be feasible for makers of 
standard consumer products, soap or 
flour, but for producers of intermedi- 
ate goods it would be a very effective 
brake on expansion. If we were to so 
obligate ourselves, we certainly would 
want to comb our manpower and limit 
our employment. 


YES, FOR LIMITED GROUPS 


Cuar.es F. H. JoHNson, president, 
Botany Worsted Mills: 

I think it is feasible and sound 
within a limited grouping of em- 
ployees. Therefore, my answer would 
be “Yes:” A study of payrolls shows 
that there are a certain number of 


people who are consistently honest 
workers. Their attendance is regular. 
They are entitled to some kind of feel- 
ing of security, and a guaranteed an- 
nual wage would undoubtedly be help- 
ful. It will have to be carefully safe- 
guarded against chiselers and fakers. 
but the great mass of labor does not 
fall into that classification. I think it 
is a matter for the decision of the in- 
dividual company and not for legisla- 
tion, because companies vary so great- 
ly, not only within industries but with- 
in groups within these industries. 


CAN SALES BE GUARANTEED? 


J. P. SerBer.ine, president, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co.: 

No. Because no one yet has been 
able to guarantee annual sales and 
profits. 


SOME INDUSTRIES, YES 


R. C. Coscrove, vice-president and 
general manager, The Crosley Corp.: 

Some industries can guarantee an 
annual wage where the load is such as 
to make this possible, and almost any 
industry can guarantee an annual wage 
to a certain portion of its employees. 
If labor is highly productive, and the 
product highly desirable for its price, 
so that large volume and year-round 
desire is created, then a guaranteed 
annual wage is feasible. Again, the 
productivity per unit of cost will de- 
termine this policy. Devices that are 


extremely seasonal in nature will in. 
crease in cost if a guaranteed annual 
wage is paid, and hence the market 
opportunities are reduced, which still 
further diminishes the amount of 
work required. 


NO CONSUMER GUARANTEE 


James S. ADAmMs, president, Stand. 
ard Brands, Inc.: . 

No. Most industries depend entirely 
on the patronage of their consumer 
customers for their ability to pay 
wages. Therefore, since it is impossible 
for any agency, governmental or other- 
wise, to guarantee to industries dealing 
in consumer goods the continued pa- 
tronage of the consumer, it is patently 
not feasible to request the industry to 
guarantee an annual wage. 


FEASIBLE FOR RAILS 


L. C. SpracueE, president, Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis Ry.: 

So far as the railroad industry is 
concerned, we believe it economically 
sound and otherwise feasible to pro- 
vide a guaranteed annual wage, under 
reasonable, ordinary and proper con- 
ditions. There are, however, so many 
factors to take into consideration that 


' it would be difficult to here set down. 


in a general way, the basis upon which 
a guaranteed annual wage may be 
predicated. 

If required to do so in the railroad 
industry we would want, by all means, 
to avoid “feather-bedding” and. in 
general, endeavor to establish annual 
income on the basis of actual service 
rendered as distinguished from paying 
for work not actually performed. 


IMPRACTICABLE AND ILLUSORY 


BENJAMIN F. Fair ess, \ president. 
U. S. Steel Corp.: 

Guaranteeing a minimum annual 
wage to steel workers, regardless of 
the extent of actual production or the 
demand for the products produced, 
will not insure employment. Such a 
guarantee would inevitably destroy the 
financial ability of the steel industry 


FORBES 
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The year before the Brooklyn Bridge opened, 
four years before the Statue of Liberty arrived 
in New York Harbor, the old and respected 
pharmaceutical firm of Schieffelin & Co. in- 
stalled a new copper still, fabricated by the 
predecessors of the present firm of Thomas 
Burkhard, Inc. Today, 63 years later, that 
same piece of equipment is still on the job, still 
distilling medicinal liquids faithfully and effi- 
ciently—testimony to the long life and dura- 
bility of copper. 

Because it transmits heat so quickly and fully, 
copper has always been a favored material in 


stills, evaporators and heat exchangers of all 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY 
CHILE COPPER COMPANY 


Golden Anniversary GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
1895-1945 


Lend More for Victory... Buy an Extra War Bond. 





types. But the red metal enjoys other qualities 
as well, such as excellent electrical conductivity, 
freedom from rust and resistance to corrosion, 
toughness combined with durability, qualities 
which make it uniquely valuable to all industry, 
everywhere. 

Basically needed in war—for which Ana- 
conda has supplied record amounts—copper 
and its alloys, bronze and brass, are also of 
prime importance to peacetime production. 
That’s why, in the years to come, copper, bronze 
and brass will serve you in countless ways, seen 
and unseen, in the myriad of better products 
that will be built. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
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Oiljak, like other American manufacturers, continues to devote all its 
facilities to the production of war material, to speed the approaching 
day of victory. 


Yet, at the same time, we consider it no less our duty to plan for the 
future, to do our part in easing the change-over to a healthy industrial 
economy during the competitive peacetime years that lie ahead of 
American industry. 


Oiljak offers you complete manufacturing facilities with up-to-date 
machines operated by men whose production record on war contracts 
compares favorably with normal peacetime costs; a record achieved 
by a minimum of rejections, a steady streamlined flow of work and 


materials through the plant, and a special assembly-line technique for 
which Oiljak is famous. 


_ So before you set up the manufacturing procedure for your peacetime 
products, it may well be worth your while to get acquainted with all 
the facilities which Oiljak can offer you. 





MACHINING * STAMPING + WELDING * PLATING + FINISHING * ASSEMBLING 
METAL MANUFACTURERS 


tHe OILJAK MANUFACTURING Co. inc. 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 
THE JOB COMPLETE FROM BLUEPRINT TO FINISHED PRODUCT 








INSURANCE, TOO 
is Changing 


@ Business expansion is welcomed by all 
merchants and manufacturers and mgny 
have profited during the war years by such 
growth. Most are preparing for an even 
greater increase in production and inven- 
tories when war ceases and civilian output 
is stepped up. 


But many industrialists, distributors and 
retailers are discovering that recent and 
present expansion have made their insurance 
programs inadequate and unsafe. It is a little like the termite pest—the bugs 
are there but you don't often see them until it is too late. And faulty insurance 
programs are not made efficient merely by increasing the amount of the 
coverage. 


Many business and property insurance port- pany is a safe and immediately yf 
folios, because of these factors, ought to be source of coussitation on all ate 
rebail rom ground i perty values and insurance cov 

no ag Teg mee on tentiey i Se eat sell insurance of any kind. fou wil 
snto account. That is what our work means like our continuous service and usually we 
on the ine palat, but it continnse @ h. save our clients more than our 
out the year and takes within its supervision are 


x A request from you will bring, with no 
every policy purchased and every company — oog¢ or obligation, one of our field representa- 
that sells it to you. 


‘ 1 tives to explain exac tly how we can serve 
The Insurance Audit and Inspection Com- you 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 180) 


814 HUME-MANSUR BUILDING + INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 





ALVIN T. COATE 
President and Founder 


































to employ. . . . It would be impossible 
for the industry to perform such a 
guarantee even if a production rate of 
75% of capacity could be assured. But 
when consideration is given to the low 
periods of production, which have 
often been encountered in the past, the 
demand for such a_ revolutionary 
change becomes fantastic, unless the 
eventual insolvency of the steel indus. 
try is desired. It is both impracticable 
and illusory for the steel industry, of 
all durable goods industries, to attempt 
to grant its employees a guaranteed 
annual wage in the future, whether 
employed or not. 


EVEN OUT DEMAND 


Joun BALLANTYNE, president, Phil. 
co Corp.: 

No. A guaranteed annual wage ir 
feasible only in those industries which 
have a steady, dependable demand for 
their products throughout the year. 
No guarantee would mean much if « 
company found its product piling up 
in warehouses and not being sold, be- 
cause it would soon go bankrupt. In- 
dustry should, however, do all it can 
to even out demand for its products 
and thus maintain regularity of em. 
ployment insofar as possible. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE JEOPARDIZED 


M. A. Heit, director of industrial 
relations, Bendix Aviation Corp.: 

Not possible in most businesses on 
account of the uncertainty of produc- 
tion requirements. Controlled produc- 
tion would undoubtedly necessitate 
government financing and warehous- 
ing of products, which would seriously, 
jeopardize private enterprise. 


ROAD TO BANKRUPTCY 


Wittarp H. Dow, president, The 
Dow Chemical Co.: 

The guaranteed annual wage is not, 
to our way of thinking, sound, feasible 
or sane in any way. If one would qual- 
ify the term as applied to certain peo- 
ple in an organization, such as head 
operators, head mechanics, or the 
leaders in certain specific manufactur- 
ing lines, there might be some sense 
to it, but the average workman thinks 
of the guaranteed annual wage as cov- 
ering the most lowly job. That would 
be as quick and complete a way to 
guarantee the bankruptcy of any com- 
pany as you could ask for. 

There are certain industries which 
operate on very nearly a uniform 
basis; for mstance, Procter & Gamble 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
OF 1944 


from the 
General Electric 
annual report 
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EMPLOYEE EARNINGS UP. The average 


General $2,772 

1944, Employees red $234,000 in 
Suggestion Awards. Top award was $2,000 
for an idea that roduction of G-E 


gun control for the B-29 Superfortress. 
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4735 WAR VETERANS HIRED. By the year’s 

end 4735 returned service men and women 

were working for General Electric and affili- 

ated com; 2986 were former G-E em- 

ployees. By December 31, a total of 50,228 

employees of General Electric and affiliates 
entered the armed services. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


MAY 15, 1945 
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JET PROPULSION. General Electric devel- 
re) the world’s most powerful engine for 

e world’s fastest plane—the G-E jet pro- 
pulsion engine for the Lockh -80 
‘Shooting Star.” It is over twice as power- 
ful as previous models. 





234,732 STOCKHOLDERS. Stock ownership 
was divi among more stockholders than 
ever before. Dividends were $1.40 per share 
—same as 1943 and 1942, less than 1941 and 
1940. Net income was below 1940, while 
sales billed were 314 times greater. 





PRODUCTION INCREASED. For the fourth 
successive year, General Electric turned out 
record quantities of war goods despite an 
average of 2 per cent fewer employees. G. E. 
produced over 8,000,000 horse of shi 

propulsion turbines for the Nayy in 1944. 





NEW DEVELOPMENTS. G-E research and 
engineering played a part in such recent de- 
velopments as radar, silicones, jet propul- 
sion, rocket weapons, remote control for 
the B-29 ‘Superfortress,’ the A-26 “In- 
vader,’’ and the P-61 ‘“‘Black Widow.” 





VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
Orders received $1 
Net sales billed $1 
NET INCOME AND DIVIDENDS 
Net income for the year 
Per share 
Dividends declared and paid $ 
Per share $ 
TAXES 
Total taxes $ 


STOCKHOLDERS 
Number on December 31 


EMPLOYEES ™ 
Average number on payro 
Total earnings of employees $ 
Average annual earnings $ 





Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-K All-girl Orchestra, Sun, 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—The World Today news. 
Mon. through Fri: 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, Mon, through Fri. 4:00 p.m. EWT, CBS, 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


1944 1943 CHANGE 
,609,600,000 $1,360,600,000 +18% 
,353,000,000 $1,288,400,000 + 5% 

50,800,000 $ 44,900,000 +413% 

1.76 $ 1.56 +13% 

40,300,000 $ 40,300,000 — 

1.40 $ 1.40 — 
176,000,000 $ 163,000,000 + 8% 
234,732 229,127 + 2% 
167,212 171,138 — 2% 
464,000,000 $ 472,000,000 — 2% 
2,772 $ 2,756 + 1% 
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Ma, 3 SANTA CLARA 





There are many sound reasons for locating your 
West Coast plant in Santa Clara County, but none is 
more important than the educational facilities this 
area affords, Three world-famous colleges and uni- 
versities—Stanford, Santa Clara and San Jose State— 
supply an ever-increasing supply of trained per- 

sonnel. Research problems are solved with practical {\ 
precision in university laboratories, and countless 
services to business are part of the universities’ every- 
day pattern. 


PREFERRED LIVING CONDITIONS 


Nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary, junior 
high and high schools maintain the same high stand- 
ard as the universities. And general living conditions, 
including homes, religious and social functions offer 
advantages that directly affect factory output. 


WRITE TODAY 
It will pay you to know more about 
Santa Clara County, Write on your 
business letterbead for Post-War 
Pacific Coast—the story of Santa 
Clara County. There is no cost or 
obligation. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY ALpoen 


he population center of the Pacific Coast 











COLLEGES 


Santa Clara County 
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have had some sort of scheme for a 
number of years. On the other hand, 
would it be possible for an automobile 
company to entertain such a propo- 
sition when they operate on high and 
low production? Of course, the theory 
of the guaranteed annual wage is to 
prevent the fluctuations of employ. 
ment, but this could be accomplished 
by many other and much safer meth. 
ods. In a potentially growing com. 
pany, the guaranteed annual wage 
would delay growth, because it would 
be impossible to run the risk of in- 
vestment in a new product with the 
added responsibility of the guaranteed 
annual wage. 


NOT FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 


W. J. Jenks, president, Norfolk & 
Western Ry.: 

No, Seasonal industries or industries 
with varying volumes of business can- 
not guarantee an annual wage to all 
employees, as there would be no useful 
work for them to perform with de- 
pressed volume of business and earn- 
ings. 


IMPOSSIBLE FOR SOME INDUSTRIES 


Water Geist, president, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.: 

A guaranteed annual wage is im- 
possible for. some industries. It is im- 
possible for us to predict at the begin- 
ning of the year what our rate of oper- 
ations will be at the end of the year. 
Durable goods cannot be manufac- 
tured for stock to any great extent. 
They must be manufactured for cus- 
tomers’ orders. It would be folly for 
our company, for example, to build a 
huge hydraulic turbine for stock with- 
out knowing the conditions under 
which that turbine is to operate or 
having the specific powerhouse for it 
to fit into. It is possible that there are 
certain consumer goods industries in 
which an annual wage may be prac- 
ticable, but it is certainly impossible 
for industry as a whole. 


TREAT LABOR FAIRLY 


F. M. Younes, president, Young ‘Ra- 
diator Co.: 

I was looking over the works of a 
well-known Milwaukee manufacturer 
who guaranteed a given wage, and it 
has been found that it has been diff- 
cult to carry through on that basis. 
Another manufacturer in New York 
State back in 1936 was shouting to the 
roof tops about his contented em- 
ployees. He was pictured in his adver- 
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Jones and Brown, associated for years, 
carried Penn Mutual partnership insurance. 
When Brown died, his share in the business 
was ‘delivered to Jones by the Penn Mutual 
Underwriter. The share was actually in the 
form of a check with which to purchase 
Brown’s interest and so keep the management 
in the hands of the survivor. 


If your business is a partnership or a close 
corporation, Penn Mutual business insurance 
will furnish the cash to buy out the interest 
of a member who dies. 
Moreover, such insurance 4 
bolsters credit at a time 
when credit may be putto </f 
a severe strain, and can . (a 
provide a “sinking fund” % 
to meet an emergency. 7 


Penn Mutual Underwriters 


15, 1945 








are qualified to render you expert professional 
service in securing the coverage that will fit 
your business needs. Or if your needs are 
personal, they are equally ready to advise you 
concerning an income for your wife or a re- 
tirement plan for yourself. For they are famil- 
iar with all the items that make up a man’s 
financial picture and are trained to fit those 
items into a pattern that will cover every need 
and bring to the individual and to his family 


the maximum security and benefit. 


A cae PENN worvan 


. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1847 


Your Life Plan deserves the expert guidance of a Penn Mutual Underwriter 
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with wartime 
suggestions 
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19 Pa ACTICA lL 
SUGGESTIONS 
that will help you to get 
ge better gas mileage 
we longer tire life 
ge better performance 
ge lower upkeep costs 









Get a FREE COPY from any General 





Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1748 

GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE COPY of new edition 
“Automobile User's Guide"—containing 196 
practical suggestions on wartime operation. 
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tising literature carrying in his arms 


the children of his employees, the 
worker’s family, much as the poli- 
tician, as the saying goes, kisses the 
babies. That person, it was found, had 
labor troubles nevertheless. 

It is my opiriion that labor does not 
want to be carried around but wants 
to be treated fairly. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS OVERLOOKED 


R. W. Moore, president, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.: 

No. A guaranteed annual wage is 
not feasible in an economy where the 
“freedom not to buy” is a right of the 
customer. A guaranteed annual wage 
presumes stable annual production and 
stable annual consumption. It makes 
no provision for seasonal variations. 





FORCED PLAN WOULD BE 
DISASTROUS 

Louis RUTHENBURG, president, Ser. 
vel, Inc.: 

Although I am convinced, as the 
result of the stabilization program 
which we started at Servel 10 years 
ago, that great benefits can be brought 
to the working force, the stockholders 
and the customers of industry by the 
stabilization of employment, I am 
equally certain that a guaranteed an- 
nual wage, forced upon industry by 
legislation or union coercion, would 
represent just about the worst calamity 
that could befall this country’s econ. 
omy. Such a measure could completely 
defeat the post-war objective of abun- 
dant employment and_ purchasing 
power. 


Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 
More Aid to Small Business. Sup- 


plementing previously announced plans 
of the American Bankers Association 
(see Forses, March 1, p. 32) for aid- 
ing the post-war refinancing problems 
of the small business man by means 
of regional credit pools, the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association has de- 
signed elaborate machinery for the 
same purpose, but operating somewhat 
differently. Instead of making out- 
right loans, local investment com- 
panies, specially established for the 
purpose, would purchase, for invest- 
ment or resale, mortgage bonds and 
stocks of small businesses in sound 
condition and needing additional capi- 
tal. The amount purchased would be 
limited to $100,000 for each business. 
As it is expected that such investment 
companies would have to apply to the 
Federal Reserve Banks of their dis- 
trict for part of the funds with which 
to operate, special Congressional legis- 
lation may be needed before the plan 
can be put into force. 


Realism. The Helena, Mont., Cham- 
ber of Commerce believes that direct 
methods serve best to solve the post- 
war problems of the discharged vet- 
eran. It has formed an advisory board 
from among the leading representa- 
tives of finance, industry, labor and 
the professional classes in the city. 
Every man and woman in the service 
from Helena has received a letter ask- 


ing: (1) Their plans upon returning; 
(2) how Helena can help them. The 
Board studies the replies and makes 
every effort to make contacts which the 
veteran, when he or she returns, can 
follow up. 


Decentralization. Experience gained 
in war production will influence Gen- 
eral Motors in the location of its 
peacetime facilities. According to 
President C. E. Wilson, the success of 
its war program was attributable to 
the utilizing of plants in widely sepa- 
rated areas. A similar policy of de- 
centralization will be included in post- 
war expansion plans with a view to - 
advancing output and relieving con- 
gested production centers. Says he: 
“In General Motors we feel that it is 
not for the best interests of all con- 
cerned to get too many people work- 
ing in one lot. With a diversity in em- 
ployment units the payrolls are spread 
over the country and many economic 
benefits result.” 


_ ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


India and Free Enterprise. Discuss- 
ing the plans for the industrialization 
of India, that government’s Planning 
and Industrial Department announces 
a policy of taking over “basic indus- 
tries of national importance such as 
aircraft, automobiles, chemicals, and _ 
electrical machinery industries, if pri- 
vate capital is not available for their 
development.” 


FORBES 
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to quicken the crushing of Japan. 


Plan now with bonds for the future you want most. War bonds 
are a double barreled weapon. They fight now on the batile 

Buy more bonds—keep the bonds you buy! fronts. They will help you win the peace to come! Think it over. 
Buy and keep more bonds! 


CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA @ HELPING TO WRITE THE STORY OF TOMORROW 
MAY 15, 1945 35 











THE 
Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


N one short month’s flashing action, 
the curtain has-rung down on the 
20th Century’s tragic “goetter- 
daemmerung” of the western world. 
The voices of three of its five big 
leaders are forever stilled. To the same 
stage now is rushed a fresh version of 
“brave new world,” a prologue already 
in play against the San Francisco 
backdrop. Americans on the set are 
acutely conscious that they must still 
finish the last fierce act of their war 
drama in the Orient. An immeasurably 
heavy debt incurred in the perform- 
ance of World War II remains to be 
paid off. Yet today there is a real 
and definite resurgence of hope, the 
feeling that comes with a new start 
and new people. 

This psychological reality is impor- 
tant. It is giving U. S. the healthy lift 
of renewed faith in its ability to attack 
and vanquish post-war problems that 
sometimes have looked almost insur- 
mountable. 

Much credit for this upswing in the 
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CR COMPANY 
— 30 Rockefeller Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
May 2, 1945 





















Common Stock 

A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on June 
11, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business May 28, 
1945. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice President & Treasurer 


&B como 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Fourth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 9, 1945, to stockholders of 
record May 15, 1945, at 3 P. M, 
GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 
































barometer of public confidence rightly 
goes to President Truman. It can re- 
cede; recriminations can replace to- 
day’s happier spirit of goodwill; and 
of course the basic differences of rival 
interests and two-party politics will 
not be dissolved or dispersed. But the 
area of agreement in U. S. for pro- 
gressive economic action—at home 
and abroad—appears substantially en- 
larged. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT THE GOAL 


Here at home the primary objective 
will be “full employment.” Truman is 
on record with support for the prin- 
ciple of government attion to provide 
jobs for all who want them—if private 
enterprise cannot do so. But the new 
President has given strong assurances 
that government powers will first be 
used to stimulate increased opportu- 
nities for employment in private busi- 
ness, which is to have every encour- 
agement and aid from Washington in 
an expansive program of post-war de- 
velopment. 

The first step towatd the goal of 
jobs-for-all will be in the field of pri- 
vate production. What is called the 
“gross national product,” under the 
impact of war spending, is running 
close to $200,000,000,000 this year. It 
must not fall much below $150,000,000,- 
000 if there is to be enough work to go 
around. While the biggest shift in the 
content of the present gross produc- 
tion will come with industrial recon- 
version to peacetime goods, a larger 
share of the post-war total will come 
through increases in distribution trades 
and service establishments. 

This program entails the doubling 
of the pre-war dollar value of all kinds 
of production but does not mean that 
the volume of total production of 
goods and services will be twice as 
large as before. Between one-fourth 
and one-third of the increased dollars 
will be represented in higher prices— 
for many materials, for labor in proc- 
essing them, for help in distribution, 
and for personal service. Hence, while 
OPA will continue fighting to keep 
prices down, its real job is to see that 


inevitable further increases are order. 
ly and reasonably fair. Whether it can 
or will do so remains to be demon. 
strated. It has not done well in this 
direction thus far. 

Wage questions parallel all higher 
price considerations. Truman is balk. 
ing any general break-through of the 
“Little Steel formula”—right now. He 
will, however, work with organized 
labor to maintain take-home pay for 
a 40-hour week at today’s levels for 
48. The objective on wages is to in- 
crease the consumption power of the 
lower-paid half of the wage-earning 
families in the country and to enlarge 
their buying ability by a greater per- 
centage than higher income groups. 
This theory stems from the. premise 
that such money will be translated at 
once into goods while salary boosts 
in upper brackets would be more likely 
to go into savings or less productive 
economic demands. 

Salary limitations also will be eased, 
however, but some legislative action 
may be expected over the long pull to 
encourage investment of savings in 
job-making enterprises. The same 
basic idea will be applied to corpora- 
tions as a form of tax relief. Small 
business, particularly, is assured of a 
tax cut not later than the end of this 


year. 


EMPHASIS ON PRODUCTION 


Reform measures now in sight are 
limited to those that will be expected 
to create more jobs or better products. 
Compulsory licensing of patents tops 
the list. It is significant, however, that 
Wallace’s patent study assignment 
calls for an “objective” report. Tru- 
man is trying to change the technique 
of New Deal law-making by letting 
cold facts sell themselves and by mini- 
mizing the old divide-and-rule method 
of name-calling and class-baiting. 

It is too early to weigh the fruits of 
the San Francisco conference but not 
too soon to note that the domestic — 
strategy of the Administration is 
achieving the broadest base for the 
strongest degree of U. S. participation 
in world organization. This same ap- 
proach is enhancing prospects for re-: 
ciprocal tariff reductions and for in- 
ternational monetary stabilization via 
the Bretton Woods plan—with modi- 
fications. 

Trouble aplenty is hard ahead but 
America is emerging from the Euro- 
pean war with refreshing determina- 
tion to stay ahead of the worst of it. 











CHEVROLET 


Builds for Tomorrow by Serving Today 
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TEND AND 
Se eRING SERVICE 





Serving America’s Colors by Saving America’s Cars 
YOU'LL SAY 


FIRST IN SERVICE; 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


* * * BUY MORE WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED THE VICTORY xk & x 
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Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want to reach. Reports are made 
—dquestions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls. 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Aecilone 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
For full information mail coupon today! 


PASSE Litt iiritririi iii iit 
- 

EXECUTONE, INC. 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Please send free booklet F-15 


Name. 





Firm 
Addr 
City 
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COLOR CONTROL 


A simple remedy to eliminate ma- 
chinery damage resulting from the 
misuse of lubricants is now available 
to war plants through the American 
Standards Association. Its Color Code 
for Lubrication of Machinery, based 
on a system of “matching colors,” en- 
ables even the most unskilled worker 
to apply the proper lubricant without 
a blunder. 


SECRETARY'S FRIEND 


Harassed office managers are offered 
a boon by the System Service Co., 
Paterson, N. J., in the form of a triple 
purpose maintenance kit for war-scarce 
typewriters. Secretaries can supple- 
ment the all-too-infrequent visits of the 
rapair man by applying the type clean- 
er, platen renewer and oil, all included 
in one compact package. 


SOME YARN 


Post-war textiles may be revolution- 
ized by Plexon, a new-style plastic yarn 
developed by Freydberg Bros.-Strauss, 
Inc., New York. This “miracle yarn,” 
embodying great durability and 
strength, has a wide range of shapes 
and colors, can be made flame resis- 
tant and fire retarding as well as im- 
pervious to perspiration, oil, grease 
and mild acids. 


BOTTLE DETECTIVE 


Food spoilage sheuld no longer 
plague processors and consumers. Gen- 
eral Electric’s newly-perfected photo- 
electric crack detector inspects glass 
jars and bottles as they pass on a ro- 
tary turntable, automatically rejecting 
those with flaws. 


SELF-WHIPPING CREAM 


The latest research sleight-of-hand 
is a self-whipping cream that expands 
from a liquid to a fluff—without the 
aid of a human hand! Packed in tin 
cans, the cream starts beating itself the 
minute it hits the air. 


FARMING MADE EASY 


Exit two more time-consuming farm 
chores: (1) Thanks to an electric- 
powered mixer, the job of mixing feed 
for livestock may now be done in rec- 
ord time, allowing the farmer to go 


about other work. (2) The back-break- 





New Ideas 


ing task of seeding large areas may 
soon be accomplished by quite another 
method of sowing by airplane. An in- 
genious inventor has prepared small 
clay pellets, containing not only seed, 
but also rodent and insect repellants, 
Dropping like bullets, they penetrate 
the earth; moisture in the clay pro. 
motes germination. 


IDEAS UNLIMITED 


A dentist’s mirror that won’t “fog” 
and a can-opener which will “de-lid” 
with a quarter turn of the handle are 
among the research projects conducted 
under the auspices of “Ideas Unlim- 
ited,” brain child of Albert L. Maloney, 
a Long Beach, Calif., war veteran. His 
organization is a clearing house for 
manufacturers who want a particular 
problem worked out, and for skilled 
hobbyists seeking to develop market- 
able gadgets. Betweenwhiles, Maloney 
has come to the aid of the ladies with 
a cosmetic “palette,” scientifically ar- 
ranged with a place for everything 
from astringents to zinc ointment. 


HOME-MADE CIDER 


Cider addicts will welcome a soon- 
to-be marketed apple juice concentrate. 
Self-preserving, requiring only the ad- 
dition of water for serving, this re- 





Navy Bean “Soup” 





This “whipped cream” concoction, a 
mixture of soy bean liquid with water 
and air, is the newest Navy weapon for 
smothering the toughest fires at sea. 
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freshingly different thirst-quencher will 
make it possible to have fresh sweet 
cider in the home all the year round. 








STORE MODERNIZATION 


Credit Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., with developing a prac- 
tical plan of store modernization to 
help retailers overcome inadequate 
merchandising methods. The firm is 
combining the “know-how” of leading 
store material manufacturers with that 
of a noted architect-designer to pro- 
duce a program designed to achieve 
up-to-the-minute store lay-outs and dis- 
plays. “Moderneering,” the company’s 
40-page portfolio, graphically portrays 
the down-to-earth data of the plan. 















INSURANCE POLICY” 


One Los Angeles war-engendered 
“do-your-own” laundry is insuring its 
future by doubling as a sales agency 
for washing machines and other house- 
hold aids. Its alert proprietor has al- 
ready secured local franchises for 
several nationally known electrical ap- 
pliances, is signing up its customers 
for post-war deliveries of items such as 
toasters, percolators, irons, etc. 




















CLOTHES BOND 


Goodyear has concocted a water- 
and crack-proof adhesive cement that, 
according to report, may some day 
actually replace the needle and thread. 
Easy to apply, it’s currently being used 
in dozens of war jobs, is expected to 
prove satisfactory in making clothes 
of any kind. 
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GERM KILLER 


Germicidal lamps ‘installed in sub- 
ways, trains and buses, a post-war in- 
novation, may prove a boon to to- 
morrow’s commuters. The dangers of 
cross-infections for passengers in 
crowded cars and coaches would be 
eliminated by ultraviolet rays. 





VERSATILE CLOCK 
The Warren Telechron Co., Ashland, 


Mass., is ringing the wartime idea bell 
with a new-style electric alarm clock 
that will not only turn on the radio 
every morning but will even start your 
coffee percolator. Other chores: 
Switching house lights on and off, 
» timing roasting operations, defrosting 












a refrigerators. Called the “Selector,” 
ter it’s the first in a series of specialty 
for clocks which will feature new awaken- 
ea. ing methods and perform many new 





timing functions. 
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CONDITIONS AIR 
For Better Living 





Comfort 
by Young air conditioning units. In homes, in offices, factories, stores, restaurants, 
people react with greater appreciation and higher efficiency . . . direct commercial 
results are shown with increased trade. Young air conditioning units control temper- 
ature, humidity, air purity, circulation and healthful ventilation, as desired. 


ily reward when summer's heat or winter’s chill is tempered 





HEATING AND 
SNE@OLING COILS 




















Young Coils are made in a variety of types: blast coils for heatiffgy"fying and air 
conditioning . . . evaporator coils for mechanical refrigeration, cooling and de- 
humidifying . . . water coils, to utilize low temperature water, for low cost cooling 
and precooling. All Young coils are fully tested, accurately rated. They embody the 
latest heat transfer features ... plus Young quality. 


EVAPORATIVE 



























Young evapo Blers and condensers are both economical and efficient in re- 
ducing the temperatures of gases and liquids. They combine forced airflow and 
waterspray for the cooling medium ... are engineered to require little water makeup. 
Young evaporative cooling and condensing units are also widely used in chemical 
and petroleum processing plants. 






. 
SALVAGE SCRAP 
e 
Wit THE war 


HEAT TRANSFER ENGINEERS 


of Oil Coolers ¢ Gas, Gasoline, Diesel Engine Cooling Radiators @ Intercoolers © Heat 
—, ‘o Engine Jacket Water Coolers © Unit Heaters © Convectors © Condensers ¢ Evaporators ® Air 
Conditioning Units ® Heating and Cooling Coils ¢ Complete Line of Aircraft Heat Transfer Equipment. 


YOUNG RADIATOR CO., 701 So. Marquette St., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


Application Engineers in Principal Cities—Consult Your Telephone Directory 
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CHECK YOUR 
NEW CAPITAL 
NEEDS! 


To many industries, con- 
version for peace means the 
fast liquidation of one kind 
of business and the imme- 
diate organization of an- 
other. Yet some industrial- 
ists have not yet faced the 
possibility that they may 
need new capital in the 
very near future. 

If you have not looked 
over your position with a 
view to finding out whether 
you will need new money 
after the war, you should 
do so now. 

Never have times been 
better for corporations 
to issue bonds, preferred 
and common stocks. . . 
never has money been so 
cheap and prospects for 
wide distribution so good. 

Whatever the job ahead 

. . Feconversion, reorgan- 
ization, new products or 
new markets ...our Under- 
writing Department is 
ready to serve you. We in- 
vite you to inquire . . . in 
confidence and without 
obligation . . . of a Partner 


at the nearest Hornblower 
& Weeks office. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888 — Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Offices: 
H New York; Boston ; Chicago; 
' Cleveland ; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Strong Upward Trend in Stocks, 
Industrial Activity Foreseen 


HE stock market’s stout behavior 
generates expectation that the 
basic trend will continue upwards. 

The Nazi collapse did not bring the 
sharp dip many apprehended. Instead, 
stock prices, on the average, worked 
into higher levels after the reported 
death of Hitler and after wholesale 
surrender. 

‘This writer long has felt that shares 
have resisted inflation extraordinarily 
in comparison with other segments of 
our economy: Wages, commodities, 
farm lands and other real estate, even 
gilt-edged bonds priced at the lowest 
income yield ever. 

Wages in many fields have ballooned 
100% since pre-war. So have some 
commodities. Not so industrial stocks. 
The Dow-Jones industrial averages, 
notwithstanding that they have en- 
joyed a rising trend for three years, 
are actually lower than they were in 
the forepart of 1937. Their peak in 
1940 was 152, which also was the 
1944 peak. At this writing they oe 
only 13 points higher. 


POST-WAR BOOM LOOMS 


Everything suggests abnormal post- 
war industrial, business activity. Pent- 
up demand in almost every field is 
more gigantic than ever before known. 

Not less important, the country’s 
savings are also enormously greater 
than in any earlier time in our history. 

Furthermore, as war production 
subsides—which it will do very sub- 
stantially from now on—facilities will 
become available for very large-scale 
output of civilian goods. The little- 
publicized fact is that reconversion is 
already being effected on a quite sub- 
stantial scale. Unless Japan suddenly, 
unexpectedly, gives up, there need not 
be any chaotic period during the tran- 
sition from war to peace. 

Many corporations have already set 
aside big reserves to finance not only 
post-war reconversion but very sub- 
stantial expansion. Refunds from ex- 
cess profits taxes will also be a potent 
factor. Moreover, Congress gives 
promise of early tax encouragement to 
enterprise, to stimulate re-employment. 


It may be, too, that the Truman 
Administration will follow a course 
calculated to lift the 12-year strike of 
America’s rank-and-file savers and in. 
vestors, an objective of incomparable 
importance. 


LESSON FOR LABOR LEADERS 


The sordid end of Mussolini and 
the ignoble fate of Hitler emphasize 
afresh that tyrants always tumble, that 
human beings will submit only so long 
to imperious dictation. Recall history, 
from ancient to modern times. Con. 
sider, also, happenings in our own 
country, not only when our forefathers 
battled successfully to cast off the un- 
just dictates of King George III, but 
within the span of the present gen- 
eration. 

Indisputably, High Finance and 
Big Business became undemocratically 
high-handed after the beginning of 
this century. The American people, 
slow to wroth, submitted for years to 
“The public be damned” attitude of 
cavalier capitalists, financiers. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt tilted against the 
mounting power and arrogance of 
overweening men of affairs. 

Then came the 1920's. High Finance 
and Big Business then rode high, wide, 
dictatorially rather than handsomely. 
The conviction spread that govern 
ment had its seat in “Wall Street” 
rather than in Washington. When the 
1929 collapse plunged the nation into 
unconscionable distress, the American 
people, very naturally, demanded an 
entirely new deal. .. . 

What of today? Government by 
Washington has ballooned beyond all 
precedent. But are there not signs that 
the tide has turned? Expectation is 
permissible that President Truman 
will not reach out for fresh octopusian 
executive authority. 

What of labor leaders? This writer 
cannot doubt that they have become 
so obsessed by an illusion of their 
own omnipotent importance, so dic- 
tatorially- minded, that they are court: 
ing inevitable curbing, that they, too, 
will suffer the historic fate of all 
puffed-up, vain, would-be masters. 
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MAKE THIS PLANT 








WAR PRODUCTION 








PART OF YOUR 





CONVERSION 









PRODUCTION 





NORMAL PRODUCTION | 





BRIDGING THE GAP 


to Victory-Era Production 





This plant occupies 23 acres, providing 315,0008q. 
ft.\of manufacturing floor space, two spur tracks, 
loading dock and receiving platform, capable of 
holding six cars on loading platform, two under 
coyer at receiving platform and five on the outside. 


Martins Ferry Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
is located at Martins Ferry, directly across the 
Ohio River from Wheeling, W. Va. 








OTHER BLAW-KNOX DIVISIONS 

Blaw-Knox Division, Blawnox, Pa. 

Lewis Foundry & Machine, Groveton, Pa. 

Power Piping, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Columbus Division, Columbus, O, 
Ordnance, York, Pa. 

Pittsburgh Rolls, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Union Steel Castings, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Alloy Steel, Blawnox, Pa. 

Blaw-Knox Sprinkler, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OU know best how long it will take 
you to get back into peacetime pro- 
duction after the Government gives you 
the green light. You also know that if 
you don’t get into the field early with 
goods, your competitor may get there first. 


Let us bridge your reconversion gap by 
taking over your manufacturing prob- 
lem, in whole or part. If yours is a 
quantity-production product—close toler- 
ance or not—we can make it. If neces- 
sary, we will tool up for your product. 


Frankly—unlike the other nine great 
plants of the Blaw-Knox organization— 
our Martins Ferry plant is a ““war baby” 
with no established market to return to. 
But we do want to keep our splendid 
plant going, keep our capable engineer- 


ing group intact, give continued work to 
our skilled and loyal workers and other- 
wise utilize the valuable experience and 
equipment that went into the making of 
the “Fightin’ Forties” (40-mm AA) for 
the Navy. And if we can make them we 
can make anything! 


This may be important to you: Martins 
Ferry provides the additional manufac- 
turing facilities you need without any 
capital investment. You can put more 
emphasis upon selling as you shift your 
‘manufacturing responsibilities to others. 


Let one of our engineers discuss this 
matter with you...NOW. This may 
be the solution of your most imme- 
diate problem. 


To help win the war is our first objective. Until that is assured, ordnance material 
is the order of the day. Do you need help? If so, get in touch with us at once! 
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MARTINS FERRY DIVISION of 


BLAW-KNOX CO. 


MARTINS FERRY, OHIO 


ADDRESS P. O. BOX 10 MARTINS FERRY OHIO, DEPT. 8-7 


LINE ! 








* YOUR * 


WASHINGTON 
+ ga = 


For business and government 
contacts, choose the LAFA 
2 blocks from the White House— 


near other government buildings 
—a stone's throw from down- 
town. The location is quiet— 
room comforts relaxing—and, 
for the epicurean, there’s the 


LAFAYETTE ROOM 


- ++ Colorful mealtime setting... 
Celebrated food . . . Drinks of 
extra cheer. 


Please reserve in advance 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


A JEFF FORD ENTERPRISE 











MAINE 


is nearer than you think! 





_ Only 5¥% hours from Boston—overnight 
‘from New York and Philadelphia— 
complete resort hotel-estate in the Blue 
Mountains ef Maine, on the shore of 
Rangeley Lake. All sports, golf at door, 
strictly first-class accommodations, food 
and service, NO HAY FEVER. N. Y. Office: 
Wolfe & Roberts, 500 Fifth Ave., 
PE. 6-0666. 


RANGELEY LAKE Hore 





The value of ForBeEs to the 
advertiser is based upon its es- 
sential value to the reader. 
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The Pattern of Business 


LABOR 


Manpower headaches, far from being 
over, will come back to plague industry 
within six months after V-E day, says 
WMC. The reason: Taking into con- 
sideration current cutback estimates, 
officials look for a period of confusion 
in the first weeks of reconversion, then 
a gradual tightening in the labor mar- 
ket as the manufacture of civilian prod- 
ucts grows. .. . Prediction: Manpower 
controls will weaken as peacetime jobs 
increase, may give way entirely before 
end of Pacific war. Meanwhile, the 
keystone of WMC’s policy will be the 
priority referral system. 


FOOD 


With civilians eating up their 
share of canned food stocks ahead of 
schedule, supplies may soon be slim- 
mer than ever—at least until new can- 
ning crops hit the market. Meantime, 
Victory gardens and home canning 
must plug the gap. . . . Don’t look for 
an end to meat shortages until mar- 
keting starts this Fall. However, in- 
terim meat distribution may be im- 
proved by :(1) A vigorous campaign 
against black markets; (2) tighter 
controls on non-Federally inspected 
slaughtering. 


POWER AND LIGHT 


Although the electrical industry now 
serves over 100,000,000 persons in 
homes, as well as nearly 4,500,000 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments, indications are that it is still 
in its infancy. The industry counts on 
three main factors to nourish its post- 
war growth: (1) Less than half the 
nation’s farms have electric power fa- 
cilities (see Forbes, May 1, “Oppor- 
tunities in Rural Electrification’) ; 
(2) a huge market exists for house- 
hold appliances; (3) there'll be an 
even more intensive use of power ma- 
chinery in industrial production. 


RAILROADS 


Box car scarcities continue as a 
headaching problem to Midwest rail- 
roads and granaries. However, the 
ICC’s action in ordering a permit sys- 
tem—to control the movement of grain 
in that area—may ease the situation. 

. Railroads in the East, meanwhile, 
faced by a traffic slow-down resulting 
from huge increases in less-than-car- 


load freight, may have to schedule 
special shipments to dispose of such 
items. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Forecast: Watch for concerted ef. 
forts to lower building costs. One big 
obstacle: Restrictive building codes, 

. Expected inroads of structural steel 
are stimulating the cement industry to 
fortify its post-war position. One re. 
sult: Numerous new methods have al- 
ready been developed for using pre- 
cast cement sections in prefabricated 
houses. 


GASOLINE 


The gasoline outlook continues un- 
certain. While current stocks of civil- 
ian grade gas are in as good a position 
as this time last year, there’s still not 
enough to provide for more than essen- 
tial requirements. Reason: Military 
demands are heavy, are expected to 
increase. 


TELEVISION 


Don’t be surprised to see television 
play an important post-war role earlier 
than most people expect. A recent 
Philco test of multiple relay transmis- 
sion has demonstrated that it is pos- 
sible and practical to connect distant 
cities by a series of micro-wave relay 
transmitters, thus solving the indus- 
try’s major problem of long distance 
transmission. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Spirit of sacrifice? One nation-wide 
survey indicates that a large majority 
of Americans are willing to put up 
with continued food shortages in order 
to help European needs. . . . Expect a 
post-war expansion in Pacific Coast 
steel making facilities. The stimulus: 
Only about 30% of pre-war consump- 
tion was supplied by local sources. . . . 
In the offing: Definite legislation 
amending present social security laws 
—before the year’s end. . . . Wanted: 
A solution to the problem of proper 
packaging of spare parts for war 
planes. The destructive effects of rapid 
climatic changes is giving shippers 
plenty of headaches. . . . Recent com- 
modity prices remain practically un- 
changed, with the tendency toward 
slightly higher levels apparently 
checked. 


FORBES 
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Canada Tries the 
“Baby Bonus” 


EGINNING this Summer, Canada 

will offer financial assistance to 
parents in the upbringing of their chil- 
dren by means of monthly family al- 
lowance payments, Designed to place 
additional funds in the hands of low 
income families for the purchasing of 
food, clothing and other necessities of 
raising children, the family allowances 
are expected to. be an important factor 
in keeping Canadian post-war purchas- 
ing power at high levels. About 1,300,- 
000 of Canada’s 1,500,000 families are 
expected to benefit from the “baby 
bonus” payments. Estimated cost: 
$250,000,000 a year. 

In Canada, as in the United States, 
families paying income taxes are al- 
lowed deductions for each dependent 
child. Families in the lower income 
groups not paying any income tax, or 
those paying little income tax, do not 
benefit from~these deductions as do 
those with higher incomes. In order to 
adjust this discrepancy to a certain 
extent, the family allowance provision 
was legislated. It will go into effect in 
July, when registration of all children 
in Canada will have been completed. 
Those who claim deductions for chil- 
dren when filing income tax will have 
the choice of taking the allowances and 
not claiming deductions or not taking 
the payments and claiming deductions. 


MUST BE RESIDENTS 


All children under 16 are eligible 
for the payments. They must either 
have been born in Canada or have 
lived there for at least three years. 
And they must be residents in order 
to qualify. Because many Canadian 
soldiers have married abroad during 
the war, their children, if now living 
in Canada, can qualify without the 
three-year residence clause. For each 
child under six, payments of $5 a 
month will be made. This is increased 
to $6 a month for those from six to 
nine years of age, to $7 a month for 
the 10-12 age group and to $8 a month 
for the 13-15 age group. Large fam- 
ilies will receive $1 less for the fifth 
child, $2'less for the sixth and seventh 
child and $3 less for the eighth and 
subsequent children. 

Canada expects her $250,000,000 
a year “baby bonus” to be an impor- 
tant employment stimulus in the post- 
war period. —JamMEs MonrTAGNEs. 


MAY 15, 1945 


we HE WANTS LETTERS FROM HOME... WRITE HIM TODAY! 











FROM FOXHOLE TO FIRESIDE 
AN ESSENTIALIS 





Have you ever thought of the far-reaching effect paper has on your 
daily life? Just consider... © Paper brings you the daily news of the 
world. Hundreds of different foods reach your meal table in paperboard 
cartons. The paper pages of magazines and books bring you unending 
information and enjoyment. And, on paper is recorded nearly every busi- 
ness transaction. ¢ In addition to the many regular homefront uses of 
paper, its job in war is even more diverse. Literally thousands of different 
articles, from food and medicine to ammunition, move to the fighting 
fronts protected by paper and paperboard. « To meet the combined 
needs of civilians and fighters, America’s great paper industry has 
increased production again and again until output has reached nearly 
35 billion pounds a year. * Working directly with the men and women of 
the paper industry and allied interests, we, of the Baltimore & Ohio, know 
and appreciate the tireless effort they have put forth to meet vastly increased 
demands. Proudly, we take this opportunity to congratulate America’s 
paper manufacturers and their workers on the splendid job. they have 


done .. . and are doing ! _—. 
R. B. WHITE, President 


OVER HALF OF AMERICA'S PAPER IS MADE IN 
THE 13 GREAT STATES SERVED BY B&O LINES 








BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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‘WALL STREET 


Investment Guidepost 


The nationwide investment firm of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
holds that when to buy ranks equally in 
importance with what to buy: both re- 
quire keen judgment in timing. Today, 
especially, changing world events leave 
imprints on market trends, and facts 
must be correlated with this in mind, 
for assessment of industry trends and a 
broad background knowledge of leading 
companies will assist investors in plan- 
ning a sound investment program. For 
this reason, M L, P, F & B believes 
investors will find its 1945 Annual 
Security and Industry Survey of un- 
usual interest. 











SECURITY AND 
INDUSTRY SURVEY . 


AM AMALTTICAL GUIDE FOR tnvesTORS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE TENNER & BEANE 





Security and Industry Survey: 
A handbook for today’s investors 

This 64-page study is designed to 
present significant investment informa- 
tion logically, simply and completely. 
It contains a penetrating discussion of 
investment policy and relates this to 
business trends as they affect the aver- 
age investor. Appraising 34. industries 
and classifying 350 separate issues, the 
1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey also contains easily understood 
charts which reveal price movements of 
industrial share groups. 

Here, too, are pre-planned portfolios 
for varying investment objectives; 
comment on “off board” securities and 
U. S. Government bonds. 

No matter where a reader is located, 
this survey places in his hands the basic 
information needed to form wise invest- 
ment decisions. Based on careful field 
research as well as on information from 
extensive trade and financial sources, 
the 1945 Annual Security and Industry 
Survey* is, indeed, a “must” for every 
forward-looking investor. 





“Your copy of the 1945 Annual Security and 
REET Survey will be cont Ceeoas cast x Saation. 
Address your request to Merrill ynch, Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New York 5. N v 








INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Membership 
B. A. Javirs, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Counser 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Pagsipent 





Non-Partisan 


League Activities 


Requests Representation 
At San Francisco 


This telegram was sent by the 
League to Edward R. Stettinius: 

“We understand that various branch- 
es of the economy—labor, manage- 
ment, agriculture—have been asked to 
the San Francisco Conference as con- 
sultants to the American delegation. 
The millions of independent investors 
in this country who will have to pro- 
vide the wherewithal for world recon- 
struction should also be represented in 
a consultive capacity. This group in 
addition represents the largest section 
of the middle-class in this country. We 
respectfully ask you, therefore, to in- 
vite one or two members of this or- 
ganization, which is the only indepen- 
dent overall organization of small in- 
vestors, also to be present as consul- 
tants at the San Francisco Conference. 
We represent many thousands of jn- 
vestors in every State. We would ap- 
preciate hearing from you.” 

So far no reply has come. 


Clinic On Double Taxation 


A Luncheon Meeting to discuss double 
taxation of dividends will be held on 
May 17th, at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York. Among the speakers will be 
Representative Dean M. Gillespie (Colo- 
trade) and Thomas N. Tarleau, formerly 
counsel to the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment. B. C. Forbes will act as Moderator. 

League members, as well as others 
interested, in nearby territory, are cor- 
dially invited to make reservations ($3 
per person). 


Grand Rapids Speech 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald: 
“The investors’ strike, unless ended,” 
said B. C. Forbes, addressing the 
Grand Rapids Advertising Club, “will 
mean the end of the free enterprise 
system. If those millions who year 
after year used to invest their savings 
in private investments are not induced 
to get back into the picture with con- 
fidence that they will get a square 
deal, the only alternative will be that 
Washington will have to take over the 
financing. I hope that Washington 
changes sufficiently from now on to 
encourage resumption of this flow of 
private capital.” 


Security Dealers Asked 
To Co-operate 


The following letter has been sent by 
the League to security dealers in New 
York City: 

“Your customers buy and sell secur. 
ities of corporations. There is no 
doubt about their interest in a plan 
designed to bring managements and 
stockholders closer together so that 
they may become effective in perpetu- 
ating the American way of doing bus 
iness. 

“An important link in this plan and 
a means of consolidating those who be. 
lieve in the System of Free Enterprise 
is the Ten Commandments for Inves- 
tors. 

“If you will let us know how many 
copies you would like to distribute to 
your customers we shall be glad to 
send them to you.” 


How Investors Can Help 


You can help by asking your broker 
as well as the corporations in which 
you own securities to eo-operate with 
the League in its efforts on behalf of 
investors by distributing its literature 
to their customers and stockholders, 
We will be glad to send you a supply 
of Ten Commandments for Investors. 

If you are not already a member, 
please help by joining now! 





INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


OS OLE ELT SE 
$ 5. Annual Member ............. Oo 
$ 10. Active Member ............. 0 
$ 25. Cooperating Member ........ 0 
$100. Sustaining Member .......... 0 


Up to $1,000—Contributing Member (1) 
or l¢ per share and 25c per bond 
per annum 
(Memberships expire annually) 
NAME 
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In addition to Membership Card which is 
sent to all members, a Certificate suitable 
for framing will be sent to Members join- 











ing for $265 or more. 
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from Bobsleds to Buses 
(Continued from page 14) 


faces shaved daily, their hair well 
trimmed. 

Employees have incentive pay, 
bonuses, health and accident insurance 
and a pension system. Promotions are 
rapid, and practically every executive 
of the corporation has risen from the 
drivers’ ranks. Eight former drivers 
are now superintendents; one is man- 
ager of operations for 12 cities. 

District superintendents ride the 
buses regularly to discover what the 
public is thinking or wanting, and then 
report by letter to the national office. 
They don’t forbid their drivers to talk 
with the public. In fact, they tell their 
boys to answer questions cheerfully 
and cordially. The Fitzgeralds also ride 
the buses and get first-hand comments 
about the service. 


STREETCARS TO GO 


They limited their operations to 
smaller cities until 1941, when they 
moved into St. Louis. Last year they 
acquired the lines in Baltimore and 
Los Angeles. As soon as the war is 
over, they plan to replace most of the 
streetcars in these cities with buses. 

The National City Lines took over 
in Lincoln, Neb., in 1942. The city 
council was making plans to slap an 
added tax on the traction system. The 
Fitzgeralds countered with a proposi- 
tion that if the city forebore raising 
taxes they would provide a city-wide 
nickel fare. By the end of the first 
year, the passengers had been saved 
$300,000 in fares while the city was 
deprived of only $50,000 in not levy- 
ing the proposed tax. More than that, 
the traction system shifted from the 
“red” in 1943 to the “black” in 1944. 

The unique, hard-hitting “traction 
team” performs with the efficiency and 
ease of a well-balanced circus act. 
Roy, 51, as president of National City 
Lines, is the high-pressure go-getter, 
the developer of new business. Once 
a run-down system has ‘been, bought, 
the transportation mess is dumped 
into the lap of Ralph, 49, the persistent 
get-the-thing-done man, the superin- 
tendent of operations and maintenance. 
In the home office, Ed, 60, sits on the 
lid, the treasurer, cool, conservative. 
John, 54, and Kent, 45, both vigorous 
men, are bus line administrators. 

The brothers believe that the public 
has been “taken for a ride” long 
enough. Thus their slogan: “What this 
country needs is a good five-cent ride.” 


MAY 15, 1945 














YES—BIG FORTUNES ARE MADE 
BY WATCHFUL WAITING 


Worried investors write from many 
parts of America, asking where they may 
find my “Stock Market Comments,” that 
were syndicated nationally on financial 
pages under the heading, “ROYSTONE 
SAYS.” 

We are pleased to say that these in- 
vestment analyses are now published in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 

We are told, after publishing these 
comments a long time, that our column 
contained better market advice than was 
given by paid services at any price, any- 
where. However, profiting the public did 
not profit us. Many years of accuracy 
had built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long term reliability. Consequently, our 
newspaper followers soon realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 

To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely elim- 
inates the hazards of speculation. Now, 
at last, thanks to an accidental discovery, 
made while evaluating fundamental fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Indus- 
try Theory, we are enabled to detect the 
difference between distribution and ac- 
cumulation. 

Without such “insight” the average in- 
vestor never has a fair chance. See how 
few make a profit, on balance. Unfor- 
tunately the investor and trader are 
equally the victims of psychological dis- 
tortions. Following popular sentiment, 
they too often are forced to buy when 
they should sell and sell when they 
should buy. To protect clients against 
these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 

Today, we believe we have reached a 
point in our American economy where 
our weekly findings should be instru- 
mental in saving and building fortunes 
for our clients. In fact, it is our firm 
opinion that never before since 1929 has 
the investor been in such great peril. 
Yet, at the same time he faces a life 
time opportunity for individual fortune 
building through intelligent watchful 
waiting. 

We expect a drastic deflation to be 
followed by a boom lasting many years. 
To be caught in the deflation means ruin. 
To be prepared, to know what to accu- 
mulate, at the long-term-bargain-bottom, 
means grasping the opportunity of gener- 
ations. 

In these weekly bulletins we shall also 
attempt to indicate the important trading 
swings. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points 
are absolutely essential to the investor. 
Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. 
That is why waiting and watching has 
resulted in building up most of the large 
fortunes made in Wall Street. It would 
require page after page of space to re- 
print the many letters of appreciation of 
this now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller inves- 
tors, intelligently accumulating fortunes, 
who welcome technical data and a gen- 
eral diagnosis of profit prospects. While 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Author of “America Tomorrow” sent 
complimentary to olients. Recent Reader 
Says: “The most compact and far-seeing 
economic philosophy I have ever read.” 





they await opportunities they need pro- 
tection from Wall Street emotionalism. 

Now, to help you in your personal 
problems, we have created our Contact 
Service to replace our’ newspaper com- 
ments. The annual fee (for 52 weeks), 
for the present, is only twenty-five dol- 
lars, or five dollars for advice covering 
the next seven weeks of the current 
critical period. 

These same weekly bulletins that cost 
you only five dollars for seven weeks, go 
to all our clients from coast to coast, 
including those who pay one hundred 
dollars a year for trading guidance. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated my "Comments" seld: 


“What ‘Roystone Says .. .’ is respected 
by the best in Wall Street, from the 
small speculator to the largest investment 
trusts, 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows 
the stock market. With a truly remark- 
able record in earlier years, since he has 
been writing for this service he has fore- 
seen all the important market changes. 

“The value of our ‘Roystone Says... .’ 
is in the fact that the writer is not afraid 
to say what he thinks, and he is usually, 
indeed, almost invariably right. 

“Followers all over America look upon 
Roystone as the most reliable long-term 
market diagnostician among the many 
good Wall Street technicians.” 

Remember, keeping true to the main 
trend is the secret of safety and success 
in Wall Street. When you send check, be 
sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
our famous 27 Safety-Rules for Investors 
and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest 
Hills 31, Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 
1931). Consultation appointments $25. 
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AS PART OF A GREAT AND VITAL WAR INDUSTRY 


Standard Oil Reports: 
ITS ACTIVITIES FOR 1944 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS 


Note — The shorter terms “Company” and “Jersey'’ are sometimes used for brevity to refer 
collectively to all companies consolidated in the financial statements, or to one or more of them. 


The Petroleum Industry Record — “Small 
companies as well as large . .. performed an in- 
comparable feat in 1944. In response to the 
insatiable demands of war the men and women 
of the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 
did their part for Victory by producing and 
refining the greatest volume of oil in Company 
history.” 


Company Output 1,000,000 Bbls. Per 
Day —“While the U. S. oil industry was increas- 
ing its domestic crude oil output by 11% over 
1943, the Company increased its output by 
more than twice that figure—by 24% ... For the 
first year in Company history the total volume 
of crude oil processed in domestic and foreign 


refineries of our affiliated companies exceeded 
1,000,000 barrels per day.” 


Reserves Ample for Many Years — “Al- 
though this high rate of production resulted in 
record withdrawal from the Company’s do- 
mestic crude oil reserves, these reserves were 
maintained and even slightly bettered during 
the year. Despite the restrictions imposed by 
waitime conditions, intensive exploration was 
conducted and resulted in the discovery of sub- 
stantial new reserves ... Jersey studies of un- 
developed petroleum possibilities in the U. S. 
and in this hemisphere indicate that crude oil 


supplies will be ample for many years.” 


100 Octane for 1 in § Planes — “The Com- 
pany has continued to be the world’s largest 
producer of 100 octane aviation gasoline, One 
out of every five planes of the United Nations 
was flown on Jersey-made fuel during the year. 
This achievement is the direct result of years of 
leadership in 100 octane —a fuel first brought 
to large scale manufacture by Jersey.” 


Company Processes Taught to Others— 
“Processes developed ‘by Jersey in past years 
for the production of 100 octane, synthetic rub- 
ber and toluene, as well as... other critical 
petroleum products, were widely used by many 
manufacturers... Eighty per cent of all toluene 
used for explosives by the U. S. and our Allies 
comes from petroleum and the bulk of it is pro- 
duced through the uses of Jersey processes... 
Nearly 90% of the tonnage of butadiene (for 
synthetic rubber) now being obtained from 
petroleum is manufactured in plants using one 
or more Jersey-developed processes ...Com- 
pany people have helped Government and 
other manufacturers in the solution of war pro- 
duction problems — and Jersey knowledge and 
skill have been willingly taught to others.” 


Peacetime Facilities Invaluable in War 
—“Company ships, docks, storage tanks and all 
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other facilities—most of them built during peace 
—have proved invaluable in war. Time and 
again equipment of our world-wide organiza- 
tion has been used by the Armed Forces to 
perform vital tasks.” 


Employees Maintained a Fine Record— 
“There were no production stoppages due to 
strikes —a record which has been maintained 
since long before Pearl Harbor . . . About half 
the employees had records of 10 years or more 
of service and over one-fourth had been em- 
ployed more than 20 years... over 1,000 
employees have already returned to the Com- 
pany from military service. In addition 632 vet- 
erans not formerly with us have been employed.” 


The Future — “Supplying the petroleum needs 
of wartime will continue to take priority over 
all other Company considerations so long as the 
conflict lasts. Nevertheless . . . thought is being 
given to post-war problems such as the return of 
our men and women now in the Armed Serv- 
ices, oil reserves, reconversion, post-war prod- 
ucts... The Company will be prepared for 
the opportunities ahead with an organization 
which, strengthened by the return of employees 
in service, will be better equipped than ever to 
serve the public both at home and abroad.” 





Eaebe of the full report available 
on request as long as they last. 
Because of paper shortages, only 
limited quantities can be printed. 
Address Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 














PRODUCTS OF THIS COMPANY WHICH ARE 
HELPING TO SHORTEN THE WAR: 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE BOMBS 


AIRCRAFT CONTROL 
LUBRICANT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE OILS 

AIRCRAFT PARTS 

ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN 
COMPONENTS 

ANTI-ICING FLUID 

AUTOMOTIVE GASOLINES 

AUTOMOTIVE GREASES 

AVIATION GASOLINES 

BUNA N (PERBUNAN) RUBBER 

BUNKER FUEL OILS 

BUTADIENE 

BUTYL RUBBER 

CABLE OILS 

CANS 

CATALYSTS 

COMPASS FLUID 

COMPRESSOR OILS 

CONTAINER LINING 

CUMENE 

CUTTING GASES 

CUTTING OILS 

DIESEL FUELS 

DIESEL LUBRICANTS 

DI-ISOBUTYLENE 

EMULSIFIED CUTTING OILS 

ENGINE OIL 

ETHYL ALCOHOL 

ETHYL ETHER 

ETHYLENE 

EXTREME PRESSURE 
LUBRICANTS 

FLIT 

FOG OIL 

GEAR OILS 

GRAPHITE GREASES 

GRINDING OILS 


HEAVY DUTY LUBRICATING 
OILS 


HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID 
HYDRAULIC CONTROL OIL 


« HYDROGEN 


HYDROGEN CHLORIDE 
ILLUMINATING OILS 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
INDUSTRIAL FUELS 
INSECT REPELLENTS 
INSECTICIDES 
INSTRUMENT OILS 


INSULATING OILS 
ISOPROPYL ACETATE 
ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 

JET PROPULSION FUEL 
KEROSENE 

LAUNCHING BASEKOTE 
LAUNCHING GREASES 

LOW TEMPERATURE GREASES 
MACHINE GUN LUBRICANT 
MEDICINAL OILS 

METHYL ETHYL KETONE 
MOTOR OILS 

NAPHTHENIC ACIDS 
PACKAGE COATING 

PAINT THINNERS 
PARAFLOW 

PARANOX 

PARAPOID 

PARATONE 

PETROLATUMS 

PHENOLS 

POLYBUTENES 

PRESSURE GUN LUBRICANTS 
PYRETHRUM CONCENTRATE 
QUENCHING OILS 
RAILROAD JOURNAL GREASES 
RANGE OIL 

RECOIL OILS 
REFRIGERATOR OIL 

RIFLE BORE CLEANER 

RUST PREVENTIVES 
SIGHTING SYSTEMS 
SODIUM SULPHONATE SOAPS 
SOLID SAFETY FUEL 
SOLVENTS 

SPARK PLUG LUBRICANT 
STEERING ENGINES 
SUPERCHARGER OIL 
TEMPERING OILS 


TENTAGE TREATING 
COMPOUND 


TOLUENE FOR TNT 


TORPEDO TAIL PACKING 
COMPOUND 


TRANSFORMER OILS 

TURBINE OILS 

UNDERWATER GEAR GREASES 
WATERPROOF GREASES 
WAXES 

WHITE OILS 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 


AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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STOCKS 


Most Favored 


for Investment 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 

report, newly prepared, lists 

the 12 issues most recommended 

by leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 


Common stock buying advices 
of more than fifteen advisory 
services have been reviewed in 
the preparation. of this valuable 
report — obtainable from no 
other source. 


A copy of this exclusive report 
be sent without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-67 FREE! 
UNITED BusiINEsS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. We: Boston 16, Mass. 


LONG WAY TO GO 


—before the crest of this major Bull 
Market is reached. The vital question 
confronting investors is not how long 
or how high the market will go 


but how to avoid the costly experience 
of buying stocks that will fail to pertici- 
pate in the dynamic moves shead. 


ey Trial Offer: Current issue (contain- 

all the above valuable features) plus the 
5 5 issues, which will cover what may well 
prove to be one of the most dynamic five weeks 
the market may experience for a long time to 





H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 68 William St., N.Y. C. 














“THE DOW THEORY 
BAROMETER” 


A weekly service predict- 
ing future trends in the 
stock market by an expert 
on Dow’s theory. 


Send $1! for Four Weeks’ Trial 
GAYLORD WOOD 


204-F inland Buliding . Indianapolis 














Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


INDUSTRIALS 


30 





November De. 





Last month our bull market passed its 
third anniversary. Wartime bottom, 
92.92 in industrial average April 28, 
1942, was also lowest in past eleven 
years. True, only two bull phases in 
history extended more than three years. 
First was six-year trend ended in 
1929; second, topping out in Spring 
of 1937, had persisted nearly five 
years. 

To assume present bull movement is 
finished merely because of its age is 
unsound. Surely in present instance 
World War II stands as extenuating 
circumstance. Over past 21 months, 
since Mussolini was deposed in mid- 
1943, up-slope of market has been 
modest—less than 1 D-J point monthly, 
versus 4 times that rate in earlier 
months. Carefully avoiding a “war 
boom,” stock market has not yet at- 
tempted to discount coming post-war 
prosperity. 

Approaching peace brings increased 
pressure of inflation. In last 4 weeks 


Government’s all-commodity price aver- 


March April May June ws 


age rose 6/10%, to new 24-year high. 

Stock market is probably least in- 
flated major element: in American 
economy today. Since war began D-J 
industrial stocks have gained only 
22%. Meanwhile increases of 100% 
or more have piled up in such sectors 
as weekly wages of workers, prices 
of farm commodities, national income, 
bank deposits, industrial production. 
Money in circulation has quadrupled. 
Even aggregate corporate profits have 
increased around 50%, despite enor- 
mous wartime tax-burden. 

With all-time peak in industrial pro- 
duction (FRB) already 18 months be- 
hind us, transition from war to peace 
is well under way. Marketwise, most 
transitional difficulties appear to have 
been worried about and discounted. 


- Next important swing in stocks should 


be upward, as fotus on_ post-war boom 
conditions clarifies. Aircraft stocks, 
long laggards, promise to follow bril- 
liant market path of rails, other prin- 
cipal “war beneficiary.” 
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AtlasCorporation 


Dividend No. 35 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending May 31, 1945, has been de- 
clared on the 6% Preferred Stock of 
Atlas Corpora —~ e~ 4 June " 
1945, to > ilies of such stock of 
record at the close of business May 
15, 1945. 

Watrter A. Pererson, Treasurer 
May 2, 1945. 4 






































Investment Pointers 


Stocks Still Attractive 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


market reflects the confidence 
throughout the financial and 
commercial worlds that the advent of 
the Truman Administration marks the 
end of attempts to entrench totalitari- 
anism here. 
The London industrial stock aver- 
ages have reached the highest levels in 
history, and I am confident that the 
prediction made here in December, 
1942, will come true: That the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages would double. 
They were then 115; now are 164. 


gee recent strength in the stock 


Washington has already intimated that — 


double taxation of corporate earnings 
will be eliminated. This, alone, would 
be a bullish factor of major impor- 
tance. 

For years, brokers have been ship- 
ping stock certificates to their custom- 
ers, for cash. And there have been no 
new stock issues, worthy of the name, 
for years. The result is, the floating 
supply of choice issues is small. 

In my opinion, many leading stocks 
are still attractive purchases. No need 
to buy “cats and dogs” while U. S. 
Steel is available in the 60’s; Standard 
Oil of New Jersey in the low 60’s; 
Consolidated Edison around 30; Gen- 
eral Electric in the low 40’s; Mont- 
gomery Ward around 60; Allied 
Chemical a little above 160—to cite a 
few examples. Before the final top, I 
think these stocks have considerable 
distance to go. I have repeatedly stated 
that U. S. Steel would sell at 125 or 
higher before the bull market is finally 
over; I repeat this prediction. 


For those interested in a low-priced 
speculation, I call attention to RITTER 
Company, selling around 21. This 


company is a leading manufacturer of 
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dental equipment and other medical 
supplies. The accumulated demand for 
new equipment for dentists is very 
large. There are only 149,000 shares 
outstanding. Earnings per share, in the 
post-war period, are likely to be sub- 
stantial, Present dividend is $1.25. Ex- 
cellent appreciation possibilities exist, 
with little risk. 

GENERAL REFRACTORIES has been 
recommended here from 16 up. It is 
now about 23. The company is a lead- 
ing manufacturer of firebrick for in- 
dustrial furnaces. Post-war demand is 
expected to be large. The OPA has 
kept this company’s earnings lower 
than they should be; but this situa- 
tion should be remedied in due time. 
Normally, the stock is a good earner 
and dividend payer. I believe it is on 
the bargain counter. Patient investors 
should double their money. Last quar- 
terly dividend, 20 cents. 


ALLIED MILLS was recommended 
here at $12, in July, 1942. Since then 
it advanced into the 30’s, and the com- 
pany sold its liquor business. Allied is 
a leader in the livestock-feed industry. 
At the close of last year there were 
801,000 shares, with net working capi- 
tal equal to $27.50 per share. The 
stock has been hanging around $32 
for a long time, just $4.50 above its 
working capital. It appears an attrac- 
tive purchase again. 


UniTrep AIRCRAFT is recommended 
to those interested in the aeroplane 
manufacturing field. The leader in the 
manufacture of aeroplane parts, it is 
strong financially; in fact, the stock is 
selling around its net working capital 
per share, and has not moved for a 
long while. Now about $30. 


I am gratified by the profitable re- 
sults of recommendations made in this 
column in recent years, and thank the 
many readers, in all parts of the coun- 
try, who have sent complimentary 
letters. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





BUY,SELL or HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


Our staff has prepared analyses on the 
issues listed below and these timely 
technical appraisals may prove helpful 
whether you presently own them or con- 
template buying: 

BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN 
TEXAS PACIFIC LAND TRUST 
GRANITE CITY STEEL 
NATIONAL GYPSUM 
CHAMPION PAPER 
CLUETT PEABODY 
CUTLER HAMMER 
RADIO CORP. 


WRITE for THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


To new readers only, we will send all 
of these Special Studies plus the next 
two issues of our Bulletin, on receipt of 
ee ii oa eat erghie Gs ieiediass 3 


In addition to the above you will receive: 


“TEN RULES” WHICH INVESTORS 

AND TRADERS SHOULD FOLLOW 

FOR BETTER SUCCESS IN THIS’ 
TYPE OF MARKET. 


STOCK TREND SERVICE 


Div. F-515 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Springfield 3 Massachusetts 


om HIGH wih, 


these stocks go? 


The stocks listed below were picked by us 
as the best potential profit makers on the 
board. As is our usual practice, we give 
PROFIT-TAKING POINTS on each stock 


we recommend. 


. Allied Chem. 








Del. & Hud, 
Dei., Lac. & W. 
Alum. Co. of Am, Dunhill Intt. 





Phelps Dodge 

Am. Bank Note Fair. Morse Pitts. Se. & 
Am. Car & Fdy. Foster Wheeler ress. St. 
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B. & O. pf. Int. Niekel Simmons 
Bendix tat. Seu. 
Beth. St Johns Manv. Sou. Rai 

r. Un. Jones & Lah. Union 8. & P. 
— Pa Kieey MeN. &L Unie Dyemeed 

> eN. - Uni. 

Chrysler Mack Truck Uni. Elee. Coal 
Crane U.S. Steel 
Orown Nati. w 
Crucible Sti. N.Y. Genres w A 
Cudahy Packing N.Y.C.& L. Wheeling Sti. 
Curtis Pub. N.Y.C.& St.L.pf. Woedward iroa 
Cutler Ham Packard Youngs. 8. & T. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


T is not at all likely that anyone ever 
had a totally original idea. He may 
put together old ideas into a new 

combination, but the elements which 
made up the new combination were 
mostly acquired from other people. 
Without many borrowed ideas there 
would be no inventions, new move- 
ments or anything else that is classed 
as new. —Dr. GEORGE GRIER. 


If you will call your “troubles” 
“experiences,” and remember that 
every experience develops some latent 
force within you, you will grow vigor- 
ous and happy, however adverse your 
circumstances may seem to be. 


—J. R. MILier. 


Do not think it wasted time to sub- 
mit yourself to any influence that will 
bring upon you any noble feeling. 

—RuskIn. 


Conceit is God’s gift to little men. 
—Bruce Barton, 


The galleries are full of critics. They 


play no ball. They fight no fights. 
They make no mistakes, because they 
attempt nothing. Down in the arena 
are the doers. They make many mis- 
takes because they attempt many 
things. Ford forgot to put a reverse 
gear in his first automobile. Edison 
once spent over two million dollars on 
an invention which proved of little 
value. The man who makes no mis- 
takes lacks boldness and the spirit of 
adventure. He is the one who never 
tries anything new. He is a brake on 
the wheels of progress. 
—CHARLESTON WEEKLY LETTER. 


“A half a loaf is better than no loaf 
at all” is an old maxim, but in these 
days of modern business those who 
succeed do not loaf at all. 

—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL News. 


Call on a business man only at busi- 
ness times, and on business; transact 
your business, and go about your bus- 
iness, in order to give him time to fin- 
ish his business. —WELLINGTON. 


The most unproductive, empty, 
fruitless fellow in the world is the man 
with a barren heart. Happiness can 
never reach him, for nothing good and 
lasting can lodge in his heart. It is 
solid as a billiard ball. Contrast this 
man with his barren heart with the 
human that plays the game of life fair- 
ly and honestly and is willing to make 
others happy by his own sacrifices. 

: —F. D. VAN AMBURGH. 

If we are not responsible for the 
thoughts that pass our doors, we are 
at least responsible for those we admit 
and entertain. 

Cuartes B. Newcoms. 


Whatever may happen, every kind 
of fortune is to be overcome by bear- 
ing it. —VIRGIL. 


The highest compact we can make 
with our fellow man is, let there be 
truth between us two forevermore. 

—EMERSON. 


You, yourself, have got to see that 
there is no just interpretation of life 
except in terms of life’s best things. 
No pleasure philosophy, no sensuality, 
no place nor power, no material suc- 
cess can for a moment give such in- 
ner satisfaction as the sense of living 
for good purposes, for maintenance of 
integrity, for the preservation of self- 
approval. —Minot Simons. 


If we have not peace within our- 
selves, it is in vain to seek it from out- 
ward sources. —RoOcHEFOUCALD. 





A TEXT 


The work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect 
of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever. 
—Isatan 32:17. 


Sent in by N. J. Trompen, Morris 
Plains, N. J. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 














Occasional change from your regu. 
lar work will enable you to return to 
it with refreshed mind and _ body, 
Often the best remedy for worry, irri. 
tation, weariness, and discouragemeit 
is simply a change of occupation, 
When your mind is receptive, all the 
world teaches you. Wherever you are 
situated there is wisdom ready to dis. 
close herself to you. The knowledge 
you desire most earnestly is the know 
edge you will likely receive. When you 
read the best books, you will have as 
the guests of your mind the best 
thoughts of the best men. You choose 
the kind and quality of thought in your 
daily life by means of desire and your 
mental attitude toward the world 
around you. GRENVILLE KLEIsER, 


When a man begins to understand 
himself he begins to live. When he be. 
gins to live he begins to understand 
his fellow men. 

—Norvin G. McGRAananay, 


When you hire people who are 
smarter than you are, you prove you 
are smarter than they are. 

—R. H. Grant, 


He who is plenteously provided for 
from within needs but little from with- 
out. —GOETHE. 


Pray with the thought that your 
prayers reach out instantly over land 
and sea and throw their protection 
around your loved ones, and also sur 
round them with God’s love. 

—Norman Vincent Peace, D.D. 


The cynic never grows up, but com: 
mits intellectual suicide. 
—Dr. CHartes ReEYNoLps Brown. 


What the superior man seeks is in 
himself but what the small man seeks 
is in others. —COnrFUCIUS. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks 
the bridge over which he must pass 
himself; for every man has need to be 
forgiven. —Lorp HERBERT. 


Wise men are instructed by reason; 
men of less understanding, by experi 
ence; the most ignorant, by necessity; 
and beasts by nature. —CICERO. 


* 
In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price §2. 
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American industry faces its most 

» Competitive as well as its most promis- 
ing era in history. To help reap the 
benefits of opportunities ahead, the 
George S. May Business Foundation has 
issued five new and highly significant 
Studies... of interest and importance 
to all executives. Write for FREE copies 
on your firm’s letterhead. Many addi- 
tional studies containing valuable data 
are available; a list will be furnished 
on request. 


































Report No. 158—FARM MARKET FOR MANUFACTURERS—A 
Study pointed with facts showing why the postwar farm market 
should be a bonanza for manufacturers. 


Report No. 159—THE PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—A study strongly 
pointing to weakness of the industry in technical and tech 
nological development. 


Report No. 160—HAYING MACHINERY IS GOING PLACES 
Forecasts exceptional postwar opportunities in supply ma- 
chinery for one of the nation’s leading crops. 


Report No. 161—THE SHIPPER LOOKS AT AIR CARGO |. 
Covers factors affecting choice of air freight transporta- 
tion for various types of commodities. 


Report No. 162—-ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY —Cites 
examples wherein up to $150,000 has been added to 
yearly profits in Rock Products operations through 
applying job evaluation, wage incentives and time 
saving methods, 


This activity is designed to 
help management achieve 
top efficiency at lowest cost. 


THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION | 





Devoted te the Interests 
of Private Enterprise 
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BOY Girl? 















TO EMPLOYERS: 

These facts will help those of -_ - 

ployees concerned reais sa 

health of Expectant Mothers. Me o 

politan will gladly send you cat 
pies of this advertisement, suite 

ro posting on your bulletin boards. 





1. Will Mother have an easy time? Very 
likely. Pregnancy is a normal process, not 
a state of ill-health. But she should see 
her physician or go to a maternity clinic 
early—at least before the third month. 
The doctor can foresee and avoid most 





ficulties by examination, bleed tests, 
and the patient’s co-operation — if he's 
consulted early, and as often as he wishes. 


sume 1, 1046 























2. Will Baby be héalthy? And why not? 
He’ll benefit, of course, by mother’s wise 
diet before he’s born, To really nourish 
baby, it should include extra amounts of 
the foods he needs most, such as calcium. 
A baby’s calcium needs are so great, he 
may draw from the mother’s teeth and 
bones. 





Mother needs eight hours sleep every 
night besides daytime rest periods. 
Strenuous exercise—especially lifting or 
pushing heavy objects—should be 
avoided. Clothing should be comfortable 
and loose, shoes carefully fitted. 


3. How can Father help best? Mothers 
and fathers have equal shares in parent- 
hood. 

If father is away, he will want to make 
sure that mother is at least near friends 
and family. He should write to her as 


There’s not much use spending time ponder- 
ing that. And who really cares? You'll be 
happy with your baby—boy or girl. 

In the meantime, you young, first-time 
mothers and worried fathers—whether far 
away or near at hand—can do a lot to insure 
favorable answers to these and other impor- 
tant questions: 





often as possible, for his affectionate con- 
sideration and encouragement are spe- 
cially important. 

Should he be home, his first job is to 
see that his wife goes to the doctor early 
and carefully obeys instructions. He 
should also make proper arrangements 
for baby’s delivery. 

Send for Metropolitan’s booklet, 651 
entitled, “Information for Expectant 
Mothers.” 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


had a totally original idea. He may 

put together old ideas into a new 
combination, but the elements which 
made up the new combination were 
mostly acquired from other people. 
Without many borrowed ideas there 
would be no inventions, new move- 
ments or anything else that is classed 
as new. —Dr. Georce GRIER. 


| T is not at all likely that anyone ever 


If you will call your “troubles” 
“experiences,” and remember that 
every experience develops some latent 
force within you, you will grow vigor- 
ous and happy, however adverse your 
circumstances may seem to be. 


—J. R. MILter. 


Do not think it wasted time to sub- 
mit yourself to any influence that will 
bring upon you any noble feeling. 

—RUSKIN. 


Conceit is God’s gift to little men. 
—Bruce Barton. 


The galleries are full of critics. They 


play no ball. They fight no fights. 
They make no mistakes, because they 
attempt nothing. Down in the arena 
are the doers. They make many mis- 
takes because they attempt many 
things. Ford forgot to put a reverse 
gear in ‘his first automobile. Edison 
once spent over two million dollars on 
an invention which proved of little 
value. The man who makes no mis- 
takes lacks boldness and the spirit of 
adventure. He is the one who never 
tries anything new. He is a brake on 
the wheels of progress. 
—CHARLESTON WEEKLY LETTER. 


“A half a loaf is better than no loaf 
at all” is an old maxim, but in these 
days of modern business those who 
succeed do not loaf at all. 

—NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL NEws. 


Call on a business man only at busi- 
ness times, and on business; transact 
your business, and go about your bus- 
iness, in order to give him time to fin- 
ish his business. —WELLINCTON. 


The most unproductive, empty, 
fruitless fellow in the world is the man 
with a barren heart. Happiness can 
never reach him, for nothing good and 
lasting can lodge in his heart. It is 
solid as a billiard ball. Contrast this 
man with his barren heart with the 
human that plays the game of life fair- 
ly and honestly and is willing to make 
others happy by his own sacrifices. 

: —F. D. Van Amburcu. 

If we are not responsible for the 
thoughts that pass our doors, we are 
at least responsible for those we admit 
and entertain. 

—Cnartes B. Newcoms. 


Whatever may happen, every kind 
of fortune is to be overcome by bear- 
ing it. —VIRGIL. 


The highest compact we can make 
with our fellow man is, let there be 
truth between us two forevermore. 

—EMERSON. 


You, yourself, have got to see that 
there is no just interpretation of life 
except in terms of life’s best things. 
No pleasure philosophy, no sensuality, 
no place nor power, no material suc- 
cess can for a moment give such in- 
ner satisfaction as the sense of living 
for good purposes, for maintenance of 
integrity, for the preservation of self- 
approval. —Muinot Srmons. 


If we have not peace within our- 
selves, it is in vain to seek it from out- 
ward sources. —ROCHEFOUCALD. 





A TEXT 


The work of righteousness 
shall be peace; and the effect 
of righteousness, quietness 
and assurance forever. 
—Isatan 32:17. 


Sent in by N. J. Trompen, Morris 
Plains, N. J. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
‘to senders of texts used. 














Occasional change from your regy. 
lar work will enable you to return to 
it with refreshed mind and body, 
Often the best remedy for worry, irri. 
tation, weariness, and discouragement 
is simply a change of occupation, 
When your mind is receptive, all the 
world teaches you. Wherever you are 
situated there is wisdom ready to dis. 
close herself to you. The kno 
you desire most earnestly is the 
edge you will likely receive. When you 
read the best books, you will have as 
the guests of your mind the best 
thoughts of the best men. You choos 
the kind and quality of thought in your 
daily life by means of desire and your 
mental attitude toward the world 
around you. —GRENVILLE KLEtsgR, 


When a man begins to understand 
himself he begins to live. When he be. 
gins to live he begins to understand 
his fellow men. 

—Norvin G. McGrananan, 


When you hire people who are 
smarter than you are, you prove you 
are smarter than they are. 

—R. H. Grant, 


He who is plenteously provided for 
from within needs but little from with- 
out. —GOETHE. 


Pray with the thought that your 
prayers reach out instantly over land 
and sea and throw their protection 
around your loved ones, and also sur- 
round them with God’s love. 

—NorMan Vincent PEALE, DD. 


The cynic never grows up, but com: 
mits intellectual suicide. 
—Dr. CuHar_es REYNOLDs Brown. 


What the superior man seeks is in 
himself but what the small man seeks 
is in others. —COonrFUCIUS. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks 
the bridge over which he must pass 
himself; for every man has need to be 
forgiven. —Lorp HERBERT. 


Wise men are instructed by reason; 
men of less understanding, by experi 
ence; the most ignorant, by necessity; 
and beasts by nature. —CICERO. 


* 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price §2. 
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Ohio always has been a land of 
builders — people who keep their 
eyes on the future while enjoying the 
richness of the present. The spirit 
of enterprise that exists in Ohio, the 
friendliness of its people and the vast 
natural resources of the State invite 
the investment of new capital. 








Frank J. Lausche 
Governor of Ohio 


The wealth of ‘‘the Ohio country’’ served 
as a lodestone even in the days of the pre- 
historic mound builders. Later it was the 
scene of many of the engagements of the 
French and Indian Wars which resulted in 
the establishment of boundaries in the 
Northwest Territory. Ohio’s Oberlin 
College was the first in the world to admit 
women on equal terms with men. 


tre within an Emynre 


The products of Ohio’s developing resources — her factories, her 
farms, her raw materials — have been important factors in strength- 
ening the national economy, and speeding America’s war effort. 
Manufacturing, mining, and oil are among the chief interests of 
progressive Ohio. Iron and steel, rubber and machinery industries 
operate on a large scale. ‘‘An Empire Within An Empire,’’ Ohio is 
a large producer of limestone and clay products, gypsum and salt. 
Meat packing is extensive. Vast quantities of corn, small grains, 
soya beans, vegetables, hay, tobacco, fruits, livestock, and livestock 
products are produced. In normal times, there is ample labor. 
Ohio’s north central location and great store of raw materials and 
resources make the State attractive to industry. 

The Norfolk and Western Railway and its predecessor lines have 
served the great Buckeye state for 69 years. ‘‘Precision Transpor- 
tation,’’ the Norfolk and Western’s fast freight and passenger service 
between Cincinnati and Columbus and the Virginias and Carolinas 
connects Ohio with the famous Port of Norfolk, Va. 

For information on post-war industrial sites in progressive Ohio, 
write: Industrial and Agricultural Department, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 

















A Non-Profit Organization 
Devoted to the Interests 
of Private Enterprise 


American industry faces its most 
competitive as well as its most promis- 
ing era in history. To help reap the 
benefits of opportunities ahead, the 
George S. May Business Foundation has 
issued five new and highly significant 
Studies... of interest and importance 
to all executives. Write for FREE copies 
on your firm’s letterhead. Many addi- 
tional studies containing valuable data 
are available; a list will be furnished 
on request. 


Report No. 158—FARM MARKET FOR MANUFACTURERS—A 


Study pointed with facts showing why the postwar farm market 
should be a bonanza for manufacturers. 


Report No. 159—THE PLYWOOD INDUSTRY—A study strongly 
pointing to weakness of the industry in technical and tech 
nological development. 


Report No. 160—HAYING MACHINERY IS GOING PLACE 
Forecasts exceptional postwar opportunities in supply ma 
chinery for one of the nation’s leading crops. 


Report No. 161—THE SHIPPER LOOKS AT AIR CARGO 
Covers factors affecting choice of air freight transporte 
tion for various types of commodities. 


Report No. 162—ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY —Cites 
examples wherein up to $150,000 has been added 
yearly profits in Rock Products operations thro 
applying job evaluation, wage incentives and time 
saving methods, 


This activity is designed to 
help management achieve 
top efficiency at lowest cost. 
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